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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


IS THE CHILD LIVING? 


Why does my blood thns muster‘ to my heart, 

Making both that unable for itself, 

d dispossessing all my other parts 

Of necessary fitness ? 

“Tux question is, Lord Jasper, are you or 
‘are you not going to-night with me to the 
theatre ?” 

The lady speaking these words was one of 
those ultra-fashionable, grand ladies who are 
the chief adornment of the great world, in 
which riding-habits, tight skirts, ritualism, the 
opera, and kettledrums are considered the neces- 

condition of life. 

y Jasper’s park hack was a peerless 
animal, one of a rare and splendid stud, a little 
too playful, perhaps, in the stable to be pleasant, 
but unapproachable in the hunting field. And 
Lady Jasper was one of the hardest riders of all 
the Tady riders among the huntresses following 
Baron Vanda’s hounds, which: is, perhaps, say- 
ing a good deal for her pluck and skill. 

rd Jasper Fitzmaurice seemed to have for- 
gotten his wife was speaking. Fortune had 
possibly made him one of her spoilt favourites 
in the matter of wealth and rank, but all this 
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[TH BURDEN OF A SECRET.} 


had not bestowed any appearance of superfluous 
happiness in his visage. 

“Go with you to the theatre, Emmeline? 
Why yes, if you wish it.” 

He spoke wearily, and made a sign as though 
desiring to be alone. Lady Emmeline’s silk 
dress rustled over the hearth-rug (sometimes 
the costliest silk will be obtrusive) and said, 
slowly : 

“You have been engaged in making your 
will to-day, have you not ?” 

Lord Jasper, shivering a little at the rustle of 
the garment, shook his head. His wife now 
spoke impetuously. 

“You cannot deceive me,” she said, warmly. 
** What is this secret mystery that heunts you 
by night and harasses you by day? I believe 
it is killing you, Jasper!” resting her hand on 
his shoulder; “‘can you not confide in—in your 
wife ?”’ 

**My wife!” he repeated. “Yes, you are my 
wife !” 

Lady Emmeline continued : : 

**The person who has passed from this room 
but a moment previously, Jasper, was your 
lawyer. Why are you and he in such close 
communication together? and why after he has 
left are you still more weak and prostrate ?” 

«Cut out the ‘Whys,’ for goodness’ sake, 
Emmeline; one would think you were a rising 
lawyer yourself,” answered his lordship. 

“Jasper, you never could have loved me, or 
you would confidein me now.” 

‘Love, my dear, is only an episode in the 
lives of men; but we won’t discuss that. Suffi- 
cient, Iam to go to the theatre with you, 
Maude, and my son.. That was all you wanted 
to hear in seeking me, was it not?” 





“No, Jasper, decidedly not all. A dreadful 
fear at times haunts me that I am——” 


«Ah, I thought there was a fair sprinkle of 
selfishness in your solicitude; that ‘I am 
figures a good dealin your conversations.” 

“The year, Jasper, we were married, about 
this time, when we were having a dinner-party, 
I saw a face peering through the blinds, the 


wind lifting the loose tresses of hair from the 


brow, and a fixed stare of anguish in the eyes, 
the memory of which will not fade from my 
mind. I screamed, the figure vanished, and 
you, Jasper, white to the lips, trembling, pallid, 
and overcome, knew who that woman was!” 

Lord Jasper again lifted his hand as if in 
deprecation, a thin white hand, bloodless and 
emaciated. 

“Your imagination, my love, leads you on to 
strange flights, so that the face of a half-crazed 
woman who has the presumption to watch us at 
our meals, instantly presents itself to you in the 
light of a phenomenon I must have been ac- 
quainted with.” And he held her wrist in a 
clasp of steel; his light blue eyes had a deter- 
mined if dreamy look, as he added: ‘ Don’t 
refer to the subject again.” 

A grating sound of wheels and a loud ring at 
the bell warned Lady Fitzmaurice of the arrival 
of visitors, and the powdered footman soon 
ushered some fashionable callers into the 
drawing-room. 

Lady Emmeline withdrew as the cards were 
offered her on a silver salver.. Lord Jasper 
alone, once more sunk into profound stupor, but 
he has a habit of talking aloud in a dreary kind 
of monologue, and there is one name he mutters 
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as he takes ®ut ia paper from‘e drawer. 
paper is a copy of his will. 

“ Camelia! Camelia !”’ 

Who is this lost Camelia whose name ‘he re- 
peats even as Petrarch apostrophised the shades 


of Laura, only in this case it was “the record-of" 


a shattered home, the tragedy of a wasted life. 
The g and beautiful wife he now deplored 

had died years ago, and yet he grieved for her 
sail Perhaps harshness, misunderstanding and 
the fatal influence of an unscrupulous traitor 
had wrought this bankruptcy of love. 

“Ah, Camelia!’ the murmurs, rising and 
standing by the heath. “She loved me after }j 
all, and I refused tovforgive, so that she fled to 
him—the serpent who-betrayed her. An opera 
singer forsooth, whom. She first fancied was an 
ideal hero of romana” 


He took a letter fem his pocket atid read it 


slowly over. 

“ Harsh and unkingshe calls | me that. 
Heaven, if she coulégee me now.” 

He buried his fagedn his/hands and remained. 


a few minutes thus... Sipuservant tapping “ati 


the door brought him somite jon a tray, 
and so absorbed was his lordship in thought, 
the footman, Thomas, @eposited the soup by 
his side, without his mppearing aware of his 
presence. 


** Which #at don’t prove as 


footman 

keen-eyed nurse, who obstructed 
“ Look wheue you're going, my >” this | 

individual costed, stopping short anil 

hard at Thongas. “Now, you gust amswer amy 


question. 
“Here, Nurse Slater, you’res doug Yan.” 
* Refresh your memory with 


whiskey, and ‘tell me whe youtue Jet out this 


morning 

‘Thomas drank the whiskey andweflectea, 

* The Honourable Mr. Pennycuick, onr:young 
ladies’ friends,. the Misses de “Vandarems;. 
parties addicted ‘to«painting china, .afternoen 
teas, and sich like; Lady de Vere; Honourable 
Mrs. Marshalls her they call Sappo; ‘-Markis 
of Neuvin, and another.” 

“No onedlse?”’ 

‘Wait a minute. You kindo’ force my nut,” 
and Thomas touched his cerebral organs re- 
flectively. 

** Speak on, Thomas.” 

“Tm thinking, Mrs, Slater,, Let me refresh 
my memory again,” he said, taking up the 
bottle and refilling his glass. 

«Now, as you were letting a bald-headed 
elderly gentleman out of the hall-door, what did 
he slip into your hand? “Was it a sovereign, or 
half-sovereign P” 

Thomas” perturbed faculties appeared ‘more 
disordered. 

“Ah! ah! mean : dittle Mr. 
Codicil ?” 

“ Exactly. Now, Thomas, tryand think what 
he said, or—or you'll get notice in:a week.” 

- Oh, I know you're well:in with my lord. 
Well,” he said, * says hey ‘vAve you in want of 
a place ?’” 

The nurse ¢miled. 

“ Won’t do, Thomas; try again.’ 

«Because, he says, I’ ‘1 ho a 

“Idiot! Can you deceive me? Whatdid he 
say about letting him out so as nobody knew ?” 

«Lor! was you there then, nurse ?” asked the 

startled Thomas, the powder falling furiously 
around him in hisdismay. “Little Mr. Codicil, 
as al’ays speaks like a gentleman should, did 
make that. remark to yours truly, Thomas P. 
Griffin.” 

“There, return to the servants’-hall,” -said 
the nurse. ‘Don’t. make yourself. ill over'the 
boiled mutton and turnips and caper sauce 
they’ve got for dinner in the kitchen.” 

* The nurse now assailed the owner of the 
mansion by a short tap at the door,and ‘this 
time his lordship lifted his head. 

*Oh,is it you, nurse? What news of—of 
her ?” 

Mrs. Slater sat down on the green leather 
eouch without any ceremony—without, indeed, 
waiting for his lordship’s permission. 


: master’s wrong 
in the pan on. Pll eat my epauilettes,” the | 


hum! You 
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the 
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«Well, al thatis at presentinown i is that the 
opera singeris dead.” 

« But my—Camelia ? _ What of her ?” 

« Disappeared tong simcej Lord Jasper.” 

But she knew considerably more of the missing 


tady than-she-cared-to- 
“No further news?” , Ehen, after a slight 
pause: “Is the child living ?” 


A faint flicker passed overthe nurse’s features 
as she answered, gravely: 

“That is not quite clear, Some believe the 
child also died. The woman went to America 
whom Mrs. Carl—Lady Fitzmaurice — beg 

ion, [ get confused—entrusted it to. It is 
known the opera-singer Catlton deserted 
and abandoned her, and that her ladyship’s | so 
eras was on great she did not' hesitate at 
gnicide 
“Lord Jasper starts to his, feet,.and drops of 
iration moisten his brow. 
™*<T know,” heamuttered, leaning wearily back. 
| Her fate is too horrible to contemplate; her 
‘highly«wronght ‘natere coyld not bear’the in- 
tolerable misery which ‘her impetuous despair 
inexeageds-ond I I have mever ceased to 
suffer.’ 







giveness) sand sand commending’the child to 
‘ child, “Lord Jasper, as 


The nuftse regarded him cur an ° 4 
That Jetter, lord, impor ise: e | cleverness. 
esent to you, axe your for- 


, “And under the Ngron @hest im one of the 
drawers of an olt-desk.is——” 
* Papa! papa!” cries a girlish voice at the 


'} @oor, “@-wheve are you? The Duchess of Vaux- 


cluse is sO anxious: +0 speak with .you a.moment 
before she leaves, and so mamma sent me to tell 
you to come.’ 

It is his fair young daughter Mande who 
speaks; -she strongly resembles her mother, 
Lady Emmeline, Lord Jasper’s second wife. 

*“Why, my dear, do you so especially want. 
me? You know I havea peculiar aversion to. 
morning callers.” 

‘The duchess has been telling us a dreadful 
history of a man who used to give singing les- 

sons to her daughter, Lady Estelle.” 

“Carlton,” echoed Lord Jasper, under his: 
breath; “ the opera singer.” 

**Go, my lord,” whispered the nurse, “and 
learn if what/I have heard is true, and if so, we 
shall not grieve if retribution has at last over- 
taken the woman-killer, Evelyn Carlton.” 

A well-educated ‘person this nurse, to all ap- 
pearances, and yet as Lord Jasper turped to- 
leave the room with his daughter she laughs 
loudly and coarsely, a little too coarsely, per- 
haps to be-quite in character with herspétural 


“Iwas a good move, Evelyn,” she mutters ; 
‘<a capital blind, my dear. It was worthy of the 
tricks @fyour stage. Dead,you are-no longer 
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g Eustacia. 
"What woman of faahion. the “Duchess 
secon ube tate withther brilliant rival 





you well kng wt letter, I say, Fou tore 
into pieces:i overnable ragenand now, 
what clue eaR’ : jour dang hier ? 
His fage-d 1 ee i} 
“T sent él “towsrow 
weaker dai wish that 





my daught : shalimever 
Viknow the a ee hs 
abr aa pci ameaenta® yee are think. 
ing of your years ago 3° 3 
.|.of the beauti ab alared you,.0f 


flame.” 
Carlton, the nm apd 
misery in our lives.” 

“T have news of him, my lor. 
false report, but they say E 
been shot through the heart-in a duel-with a 
French editor, who had long sworn to avenge 
some wrong.” 

Lord Jasper’ s thin andattenuated hands were 
again lifted, but this time it was hatred which 
lent them force. He gripped the edge of the 
chair as though to rend it.in.,twain, but ;no 
words escaped his lips... His; enemy and_rival 
then had been killed in.aduel!, Lord Jasper 
lifts his luminous eyes tothe gpeaker’s.face, She 
oan see that,he is glad, 

“TI nursed your first wife Camelia, my lord, 
when .she was but.an infant, I.watched her 
growing youth and beauty with a, mother’s. love. 
i cared-for her, I think, more, than any human 
being living; and when I was sent for to re- 
cognise her maimed and shattered loveliness 
some instinct told me it was you who had been 
most to blame.” 

“Spare these reproaches, Mrs. Slater. You 
ean see and judge for yourself the state of my 
health.” 

“The motherless girl Camelia clung to me. 
I saved her from her father’s brutal ‘treatment ; 
ay, from being thrown into a convent against 
her will. I sometimes: wish I had never inter- 
fered, and that this wretched lady, dead so many 
years, had lived a peaceful, religious life, shel- 
tered by a nunnery’s walls.” 

Dead so long now! Yes; many years ‘had 
elapsed since terror, agony and ruin had driven 
the Lady Camelia'to her doom. 

“There may be an eternal re-union,” Lord 
Jasper whispers, almost under‘his ‘breath; the 
nurse, ‘listening eagerly, does not catch his 
words. “I have made my will,” he said, aftera 
pause. . 

Now she listens, eager, keen and cautious. 

ei: that this man, so reserved and cool to 
his family, should take this grey-headed nurse 












her parents’ ‘love wad hopes, and your own an- | 
reasonable jealonay-which ‘qnother fanned toa 


““T do net seliihto-“he-reminded 6? Svelyn |fary. 
villain who sowed  dissensic 
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Lady Bmmeline Fitzmaurice in the drawing- 
-togm dead evidently a good dealto say in the 


Gennaro” the 
gman whose reck- 


nad anfamily love and 
nono im.any MWbretto save, per- 
Giovanni,” +80 re- 

wictim -ef another's 

Being addicted 0 tpstfine ‘intoxicating Inre of 
gar ae wana had no objection to 
ome ‘by singing Jessons\to 

has | the y mt the moderate raté~of two. 


guineas a lesson, provided he was able togave 
his system from pe ae by their not extend- 
ing the judicious limits of twenty minutes’ dura- 
tion. 

The aristocracy haying more/gtiness than it 
quite knows what to do with, were delighted ‘to 
be taught by so superb an artist, and a bow of 
recognition from “ Gennaro” during a morning 
concert was as much valued,as @ -king’s salute. 
And now to learn of the cruel victory “of his 
enemy. because the amiable tenor was not 
“neat” at pistol-shooting, whatever his. other 
accomplishments, sent 2 thrill through his ad- 
mirers’ hearts. 

“Is it not quite too shocking?” the duchess 
was saying; “and he had just sent us tickets 
too, so nice of him, and Estelle was. making such 
astonishing progress under his tuition.” _ 

Lady Emmelhne’s bright ieyes were seeking 
her husband’s face. 

“Do you say he was shot ina duel?” 

“ Yes;*%through the:héart—so/terrible; and a 
bunch of violets wag.picked up afterwards close 
by the spot.” 

Lord Jasper has’ sométhing ‘else to. ask,; and 
this time Lady Emmeline withdraws ‘her gaze 
and studies the duchess’s costume. 

“ Did you ever hear anything of ‘his wife ?” 
he asks, after the feminine interest and gush. 
in;the matter had subsided. 

‘His wife ;was.a fair-haired, ‘delicate little 
creature who wore mourning.. She was just 
seventeen, and has retired into a convent ‘sinte 
his death; this makes-it, you know, so much 
more ‘interesting. How. she must haye loved 
him to prefer a ihe. of, self-denial.to pleasure.” 

Others, too; had loved, this gay deceiver. 

‘Lord Jasper’s handagaineontraeted. Camelia 
had been long: since forgotten, and swept away 
from Carlton's — ‘and yet was it iretribu- 





30 unrestrictedly into his'confidence. 


tive fate that’ had caused him ito meet :his 
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death by a bullet. when Camelia herself had 
courted death with one. 

“The last time Estelle hada lesson of this 
heaven-gifted but unfortunate man—and oh, 
how exquisitely he sang ‘ Di Pescator,’ a photo- 
graph was found on the floor which she picked 
up—a portrait of some-artist we suppose,” said 
the duchess, unfastening. her velvet reticule, 
“and we have it here.” 

Lord Jasper leans forward ; Lady Fitzmaurice 
takes the photo up.carelessly. 

A fine face; but hardly young,” .she re- 
marked, “or trouble may have aged it then,” 
turning it over in her hand, she passes it over 
to her husband. 

eg Jasper shrinks: as it were within him- 
self. 

“ What do you think of it?” she continued. 

What he thought of it remained unknown, 
for, to the surprise of all, Lord Jasper’s head 
declined, and he fell from his chair, lying sense- 
less on the floor. 

They said he was heartless always, and yet 
he had disease of the heart. 

“Fainted!’ cried the duchess. -* How the 
least emotion upsets him.” 

Lady Emmeline, still regarding the photo- 
graph, asks politely, as a matter of curiosity, if 
they may retain it for a day or two. 

The duchess, amazed at the scene, accedes 
graciously to the request, and after a few 
seconds. the fainting man revives. 

«*I must indeed be weak,” he muttered, “if 
these attacks seize. me without rhyme or 
reason.” 

Lady Emmeline locks the photo carefully 
away in adrawer; the hidden mystery and suf- 
fering in her husband’s life maybe explained 
some day through this silent witness of the past. 
And he had but to-day learnt the real end of his 
much-loved wife. He was now more than ever 
anxious to provide for the absent child she had 
so frequently alluded:to in her letters to him. 

His daughter! 

How he regretted his past harshness and bit- 
terness, 

Was it too late to recover this missing child 
thrown on the world’s mercy ? 





CHAPTER IL. 
MRS. SLATER AT HOME. 


A tender paleness stealing o’er her cheek 
Veiled her sweet smile as ’twere a passing clond., 


Mrs. Starter returned to her humble lodg- 
ings in Black Lion, Square the same afternoon, 
consoling herself with’ the reflection she had 
worked very effectually on the great nobleman’s 
mind; but he being of a changeable nature she 
preferred to let the information regarding his 
wife take deeper root before arranging any fresh 
plans. 

A curious woman this nurse Slater jndging 
from appearances ; she wasattired in a black silk 
skirt, which trailed. behind. her. ashe walked, 
and owing tothe dust and dirt of the London 
streets had changed to a muddy brown; she was 
usually known by a small red .shawl which she 
wore round her shoulders in all weathers; she 
was a tall woman.and.-prodigiously stout, ap- 
proaching the sixties, much addicted to quiet 
whiskey-drinking, apt to fall asleep .at, meal 
times with three double chins ;reposing on the 
broad and handsome breast. 

She walked quicker than usual to-day. This 
late remorse of Lord Jasper Fitzmaatice regard- 
ing his wife.and daughter would: very likely be 
the means of putting plenty of money into nurse 
Slater’s pocket, and she was so délig¢htfully 
cheerful on this account she almost sang.aloud 
portions of the livéliest music-hall ditties in her 
repertoire as she took deep draughts from her 
black whiskey-bottle. 

She passed along sermonising at,times to the 
dirty little boys playing at marbles:in the alleys 
and courts. She handed.a halfpenny to. a.cros- 
sing-sweeper—a very rave action of -charity on 
her - But she now felt. Lord, Jasper would 
readily embrace any opportunity of bejng intro- 


duced to his:daughter, of whose existence Mrs. 
Slater already knew a gooddeal. It was a dark, 
square, ugly house at which Mrs. Slater paused, 
the:stucco tumbling from the porch, and a few 
miserable-looking children playing about the 
area railings. They looked frightened as the 
landlady approached, and ran away, waiting at 
the corner of the street till she disappeared. 

Mrs. Slater was not obliged to importune the 
knocker, but pulling out a large latch-key from 
her capacious pocket drove it into the keyhole, 
and it was really remarkable how completely her 
whole manner and address were changed. 

She seemed to have vulgarity in every feature. 
This may or may not have been the effects of 
the-whiskey. Mrs. Slater was the owner of the 
lodging-house, and threw up her head several 
inches higher in lofty pride as she called out to 
a certain Mrs. Barney Macree who inhabited the 
cellar kitchen : 

“Now why don’t you keep your children from 
prowling about the area steps? it takes away 
from the respectability of the house, and I’ve 
warned you a month ago me and my son would 
not have it.” 

«Shure, ma’rm, child’en will be child’en, and 
I ’as nussin’ baby ’ere: can’t be allays on the 
watch,” called out the dilapidated Celt from 
below. 

‘Then take your notice, Mrs. Macree, you 
don’t suit,” said the amiable Mrs; Slater, de- 
positing her whiskey bottle on the table, and 
throwing ‘herself into a large armchair. ‘I 
can’t stand impudence, Mrs. Macree, and. what 
with your husband’s goings on—always over at 
the ‘ Dog and Whistle’ making.a beast of him- 
self; and you and your children, the place is 
perfectly: unbearable.” 

She spoke with a certain amount of gramma- 
tical correctness, altogether mysterious in a 
woman of so gross and coarse a bearing, and 
she screamed this dismissal over the: railing 
leading to the cellar kitchen in tones loud 
enough to be heard the other side of the road. 
It ended in Mrs. Barney Macree rushing into 
her landlady’s parlour and begging for mercy. 

«Turn us out, ma’am; faith it’s a cruel 


thing entirely,” answered the voluble Irish. 


woman; “and I’m as poorly as can be, and 
Barney out 0” work.” 

«Here, mother,” cried. another voice from the 
hall, ‘get rid of these little disturbances in the 
house, can’t you, it’s perfectly sickening ?” 

« Ridof us is.it ye mane? ye brute!” cried 
Mrs. Barney, rushing towards.the man who now 
sauntered towards. Mrs. Slater, his hands. to his 
ears. 

*‘ That woman’s voice will drive me mad, it 
will.:indeed...I newer could stand discords. 
Send her about her business, can’t you?” 

Mrs. Slater.rose majestically. 

“You hear, woman,,.my son orders you 
away ?” 

«Yer son;is,.he? Deed, an’.a darker villin I 
niver cam’.across; bad luck to, all the boys:.of 


ould Ireland if any of ’em can talk like the-dan- . 


dified. raseal,”’ 

** Shoulder her off, mother, pray:do,” the man 
cried, lifting his head, “and get me some soda 
water. I’ve a deuced blue fit, coming on, and 
let’s have peace at any price, if,’ laughing, 
“we can’t,just now get much else.” 

Mrs. Barney Macree, finding she was to be 
expelled by force, retired with anything but 
benediction on her lips. 

«These lodgers! Oh, they’re enough to drive 
one.crazy.. Mother, try and get rid.of the lot.” 

Mrs. Slater, uncorking the soda water, begged 
to remind him of his various:needs. 

«You know, my dear, you’ve always lived so 
well, and you will have your little Lit of curried 
fish, and your omelettes, and your soda and 
brandy. How can I make both ends meet if. I 
don’t?” 

“We needn’t steal, mother, in this age. We 
can just. order things and.never pay for them.” 

a Perhaps you’ve tried thieving and found «it 
don’t pay,’ she answered, drily, 

The man rose and shook himself. 

“Never was a man so unlucky; never avas 
there.a. man with such a yoice and head com- 





pelled to be sneaking about the ugly quarters 


of Black Lion Square in old gloves and boots, 
because he blundered most egregiously.’ 

«They have an ugly name for forgery, my 
son, here in England,” Mrs. Slater said, un- 
sympathetically; “besides, you're dead and 
buried, my dear. The sham fight has told re- 
markably well, and the little bunch of violets 
gave the last touch of pathos to the affair.” 

He laughed. How handsome he still was— 
dark blue eyes, deep and velvetty in their 
lustre and cruelty, but a sick despondency in 


every movement oppressed him; graceful and 
languid as a panther of the desert, and with a 
mild defiance in look and word impossible to 


describe the. splendid Evelyn evidently ap- 
peared down in his luck. 

He was tall and broad shouldered, but what 
was this hard evil look on his face that must 
have made a physiognomist prophesy ill of 
Evelyn Carlton. Conscientiousness was an organ 
not to be found on his brain. 

“Poor old Vichy; he was our buffo. By 
Jove,,he entered into the game with a will. 
When I found all was up and the police were 
on the track, I lost no time in effacing myself 
once more, and here I am sneaking about you 
and eating you up, ma mére. A nice end for a 
man who has made his ten thousand a year, and 
supped with princes.” 

“To say nothing of princesses,’ added Mrs. 
Slater, still drily. 

« Exactly; but we won’t mention them just 
at present.” 

* But we must mention them. We want to 
live.” 

“Yes, yes. Has the sapient Jasper shown 
signs of relenting lately? I think if you’ve no 
objection, mother, ’ll have a smoke.” 

And he took out an elaborately carved cigaz 


ease, struck a match, and lighted a cigar, his 
feet reposing on the maternal mantel-piece. 
“He’s so much moved by remorse that after 
carefully broaching the subject again to his 
lordship, I think we might venture to introduce 


Eustacia to his paternal notice.” 

«But she believes she is my daughter.” 

* All the better, because we can work in the 
dark and keep everything to ourselves. He 
actually said to-day he was anxious to provide 
for her.” 

“Stars and stripes cried the elastic 
Evelyn; “here’s my luck again turning up. I 
was just going to be plaintive over my misery.” 

Don’t holloa till.you’re out of the wood, my 
son, ‘we’re.very poor, remember. Don’t you 
think it might be safe for you to sing twice 
week at a music hall—disguised quite safely, no 
one would recognise you—so as to bring in the 
dibs ?” 


yp? 


“At a music hall!’ cried the disgusted “ Gen- 
naro ;” ‘if you suggest such a thing I'll halt 
throttle you! I’ve had a good many loves in 
my life—women, oh, yes, and wine ditto, and 


horses ditto, and cards ditto too—but there's 
one thing,'-mother;.. I’ve loved above all, and 
this was my art.” 

His face kindled. into new beauty as he spoke, 
though it.darkened with rage. 

«And when you talk of a.music hall to me, 
I’m nearer throwing myself over Waterloo 
Bridge than you’re perhaps aware of.” - 

«« He will destroy himself!’ Mrs. Slater cried, 
as if speculating on possibilities, pouring out a 
fresh supply of soda water. “Come, try a 
drop of whiskey in it, love.” 

«* What sacrilege. No, thanks.” 

« And did you never save up a nice little sum 
out of all your grand salaries, my son, to put by 
for a rainy day ?” 

Evelyn appeared to enjoy this as a fing 
joke. 

“You ask a fashionable tenor this? No, I 
lived. My extravagance added to my glory— 
Lucifer with a little blue flame and so on 
around him; but what a descent! heaven and 
earth, what a change! a clothes line in the back 
yard, a curtainless window; I, too, who hate a 
daylight glare. Horrid little he-bears and 
she-bears of children screaming something 
about ‘ Obadiah.” ‘If this isn’t enough to drive 





me to my grave, what is?” 
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‘You will have to 
tighter hand.” 

Evelyn looked surprised. 

“ Blows won’t pay there. She’s got a certain 
pride of race abov+ her, and so she ought, con- 
sidering who her parents were, and I’m quite 
certain, mother, if you goad her too unplea- 
santly she’ll bid us farewell before we’re aware 
of it.” 

“Tt was a pity you didn’t stick to the mother, 
Evelyn, she inherited a little yearly sum.” 

“Discords again,” he answered; ‘“‘a thing I 
detest. I commence to study some new part, 
and her ladyship is in hysterics. A pupil—the 
Duchess Allecompane—calls, and her ladyship’s 
jealousy invokes a perfect battery of adjectives. 
{ sing ‘Fernando,’ one of my best parts, on the 
stage, and she believes Leonora is ready to 
elope with me; consequently screams and faints 
in the stalls. I remonstrate with Camelia. 
Pretty name, isn’t it?—I hope the smoke is not 
obnoxious—and her reproaches spoil the smooth- 
ness of my scales. I shut her up in a room in 
order to master a complicated study of fiorturi 
by myself, and the misguided woman picks up 
my revolver and blows her brains out.” 

He knocked the ashes from his cigar, and 
throwing it aside, coolly lighted another. 

“Nevertheless you will mever master 

Eustacia,” said his mother. “That warning 
look we know of old comes into her. face at 
times and makes us obliged to be careful.” 
_ “Here she is,” cried Evelyn, starting up; 
“‘wonderfully handsome girl too. If she had 
only been gifted with a voice I’d have made her 
work.” 

Mrs. Slater met Eustacia outside in the hall. 
It was indeed a grand and resolute face. She 
might have sat for Iphigenia, sacrificed to the 
furious gods, and yet resolutely defying an evil 
destiny. ‘There was daring, will and passion in 
Eustacia’s features; her hair was dark, but not 
so dark as the large, dreamy, almond-shaped 
eyes; the nostrils were thin and exquisitely 
cut; the lips full and firm as those of Venus. 
Looking at her one might wonder whether good 
or evil must predominate in this nature, so pas- 
sionate and Greek in its tense warmth and reck- 
less fervour. 

“Come, Stacey, hand us those nice slices of 
cut tongue you’ve been buying,” said Evelyn, 
whose appetite appeared improved by thesmoke; 
“ T want my lunch.” 

*‘T’ve only been teaching this morning,” said 
Eustacia, throwing aside her gloves. She wore 
a simple cashmere dress and velvet hat; her 
hair was blown about her forehead by the sharp 
east wind, and she shivered, glancing at the 
empty fireplace. 

“You ungrateful girl to forget your poor 
father,” said Evelyn, resigned to some cold 
collared-head and pickles. 

A languid yet bright defiance shone in her 
sinile. 

“T’ve had tickets given me to-night for the 
theatre, and Count Mancelli wishes me to ac- 
company himself and sister.” 

“Are you going ?” asked Evelyn, starting at 
the count’s name. 

“ Of course ; it will be delightful.” 

*Eustacia thinks so much of pleasure,” said 
Mrs. Slater, malignantly. “ Never wonders how 
we are to be amused.” 

**You’ve plenty of resources,” said Eustacia, 
pointing to the whiskey; “that is your boon 
companion.” 

‘Just hear her. Don’tI wish I could shake 
the seven senses out of her. Oh! not at all!” 
said Mrs. Slater, glancing at Evelyn. 

** As you used to,” assented Eustacia. “ Better 
not try that game on again.” 

“Did Mancelli allude to me?” said Evelyn, 
cautiously. 

“Tf he knew who you were,” said Eustacia, 
in her mocking way, “ why, you would be forced 
to pay a visit a long way off, and ride in the 
Queen’s carriage quite free of charge.” 

The old sick weariness in his expression re- 
turned. 

“TI must indeed have fallen low, for this girl 
“I must makea 


govern Eustacia with a 





move, and when suspicion is lulled to rest ll 
wing my flight to America.” 

Eustacia now retired to dress for the theatre, 
and soon re-appeared before them wearing a 
pale turquoise blue silk, trimmed with plush and 
chenille of a brighter shade, Over the sleeves 
was a network of pearls, and pearls drooping 
over her arms contrasted with the pure ivory 
whiteness of her bust and throat. 

So lovely was she in this toilette, that Evelyn 
Carlton, watching her entrance, uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and admiration. This 
silk dress had been a present from him in his 
past days of glory, and he sighed bitterly as he 
kissed Eustacia on the forehead. 

“Who does she resemble now, mother ?” he 
asked, falling back a few steps and shading his 
eyes. 

Mrs. Slater knew, but she only nodded her 
head slightly. 

“When Lord Jasper sees this vision,” she 
whispered in his ear, “always provided his re- 
morse is enduring, there will be little difficulty 
= M + aaa him Eustacia is his missing 
child.” : 

Evelyn smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“The great difficulty will be in inducing 
Eustacia to be introduced as the individual,” 
he answered, slowly. ‘‘ You have been too 
harsh, you know, with the girl; you ought to 
have tried and won her love. It’s that pride of 
race that’s been too much for you.” 

“Here is Count Mancelli,” said Eustacia, 
taking up her cloak and going to the window. 
“Don’t you think, all things considered, papa, 
you had better retire ?” 

Evelyn shivered. 

** Why don’t you marry him ? he’s rich enough 
for you, isn’t he ?” 

“ Simply because he has never asked me, and 
hasn’t the least intention of doing so.” 

Evelyn in the meantime had disappeared in- 
to the lower regions, and néarly upset Mrs. 
Macree’s large washing-basket in the rapidity 
of his movements. 

The count was a tall, handsome man about’ 
five-and-forty—a perfect gentleman and pro- 
found scholar. He had visited at one of the 
houses where Eustacia taught music, and had 
since taken the deepest interest in her welfare. 

He longed to show her a new and more bril- 
liant kind of life—to let her see Florence, and 
breathe the high artistic atmosphere of fine 
Italian society, where the greatest refinement 
and culture may be found; where the women 
are graceful and splendid, with eyes the like of 
which no other nation cdn boast, and where 
music, poetry, and all the civilising influences 
of art are more keenly appreciated than in any 
other city. 

He left his-sister in the carriage while he 
sought Eustacia; her sweetness and modesty 
made her universally popular. 

“Mrs. Slater expressed her opinion of the car- 
riage and horses in very strong English. 

** You always did get people to make a pet of 
you, you little vixen!” shesaidsweetly. “There, 
get along with you, do.” 

Eustacia waved her hand in reply, and step- 
ped into the count’s carriage with the air of a 
duchess. 

Evelyn down below, seated on Mrs. Macree’s 
washing-tub turned upside down, looking 
through the blinds saw Eustacia’s brief salute. 

**She’s Camelia to the very life,” he mut- 
tered. 

“No, sir,” muttered Mrs. Macree, “shure 
the dear young lady had the prettiest roses in 
her’and I ever did see.” 

‘Hold your tongue; I wasn’t speaking to 
you,” he said. 

“Is it to ould me tongue thin ye mane ?” 
responded his enemy: “ Bad luck to ye on me 
tub,” and as she spoke the article in question 
rolled over and Evelyn with it. 

The popular tenor looked very black as he 
rose to his feet, and returning upstairs swallowed 
a good half tumbler of his mamma’s best 
whiskey, and then fell asleep on ‘the horsehair 
couch. ; 

As Eustacia and her two companions entered 





the stalls, Lord Jasper, accompanied by his son, 


Lady Emmeline and her daughter Maude, passed 
through the corridors and took possession of a 
box in the first circle. 

Lord Jasper’s eyes were rivetted on the fea- 
tures of the beautiful girl in her erial dress of 
blue and pearls in the stalls, and these steady 
glances were not passed unnoticed by his son. 

When the curtain fell on the’ first act and 
Eustacia raised her eyes to his, oppressed with 
his long scrutiny, a spasm passed over Lord 
Jasper’s features, and clutching at the, white 
ones of the box before him, he fell fainting 
to the ground with the delirious cry: 

“ My wife! my wife!” 


(To oe Continued.) 





THE LITTLE CHAIRS IN OUR HOMES. 


Wuen day, with its trials and burdens, 
Has passed, and the calm eventide 
Brings .the toilers, one by one, home- 

ward 


To the rest of the quiet fireside— 

If one joy can outvie all the pleasures 
Love’s pilgrimage ever has known, 
It must be when the evening fire 

shineth 
On little chairs close to our own. 


For what is Fame’s triumph and glory 
To the touch of a soft, rosy hand? 
What are worldly defeats and disasters 

To the trust of the dear household 
band ? 

Head and hand crown and sceptre may 
covet ; 

But the heart craveth love for its 


guest ; 
And the heart that can bask in love’s 
sunlight 
Finds every day sweetest and best. 


With the toddler's wee feet on the 


fender, 
And the little chairs close to our 
own, ~ 
We covet no rank and no kingdom, 
And envy no king on his throne: 
Too soon children hear the world call- 


“ing, 
And from home-ties eagerly stray ; 
’ But, whatever our loss'in the future, 
Our children are with us to-day. 


And when the years ripen their har- 
vests, 
And life’s fields are whitened with 
snow, 
The firelight each eve will still 
brighten 


These little chairs all in a row: 
We shall fancy we hear the gay 


laughter, 
And list for the feet on the stairs, 
If only our lone eyes are resting 
On these cherished, these dear little 
chairs. moO: 





Booxs.—Every young person should obtain, as 
soon as possible, a restricted, serviceable, and 
steadily-—however ‘slowly—increasing series of 
books for use through life; making the little 
library, of all the furniture in the room, the most 
studied and decorative piece. 


Tue Duke of Connaught, who commands the 
first battalion of the Rifle Brigade, volunteered 
for Zululand. He went down to the Queen and 
pleaded hard to be allowed to temporarily delay 
the worship of Venus in favour of that of Mars, 
and he succeeded in persuading the Queen to 
let him go out, provided the high personages on 
the other side of the marriage contract would 
consent. The Red Prince, it is said, was anxious 


to permit the Duke to go, but the lady 
would not hear of it at all. Venus triumphed 
over Mars. © . °°” 
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FRANK BERTRAMWS WIFE; 


OR, 


Love at First Sight. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* That Young Person,” ‘‘ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” §c., fc. 


> 
> 


CHAPTER XIX. 


TWO TRUE HEARTS. 


No, the heart that has truly loved ne’er "Il forget, 
But as truly love on to the close. 
As the sunflower turns on her got, when he sees 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose. 

Wuen Beatrice Grey came to herself she was 
tying on the little sofa in her own drawing- 
room with Frank Bertram bending over her. 
His dark eyes were full of a set purpose. Many 
would have called his face stern, yet no woman’s 
‘voice could have been gentler than his as he 
asked: 

«* Are you better ?” 

The flood of memory almost overpowered 
Beatrice as that afternoon’s events came back 
to her. What must he think of her? She 
looked at him appealingly. She could read 
nothing in his face. 

“ Are you better ?” he repeated, softly. 

“Yes, Mr. Bertram. How can I[ 

you ?” 
“ We will not talk of that yet,” he answered, 
with his own peculiar smile. “Tell me, why 
do you receive strangers alone? Where is Mrs. 
Stone, and why does she not protect you from 
such visitors ?”’ 

“ Mrs. Stone is out,” answered Beatrice, de- 
termined to confide her troubles to her friend. 
“She is going to leave me very soon, so I must 
learn not to depend too much on her.” 
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“Going toleave you! 
of it all the time you were in the country.” 

“It was only settled yesterday. A great deal 
has happened since you were here,” with a 
faint smile) “I am going to give up this 
house.” 

“* What has changed your plans ?” eagerly. 

“Mr. Ashley is dead,” her voice quivered. 
“T don’t think Iever spoke to you about him. 
He was the truest friend Iever had. Whatever 
success has come to me I owe it allto him. He 
had been ill for weeks, but no one seemed to 
think he was in danger till the news came, 
and then I knew my engagement at the New 
Theatre was over.” 

“ But the advertisements are out. A great 
many seats are already booked (a private box 
for himself among them). Little as I know of 
things theatrical, I believe the arrangemerts 
made must be carried out.” 

‘‘ Yes,” returned Beatrice, “but by some 
strange chance my engagement is not signed. 
While Mr. Ashley lived I never should have 
gone to another theatre, and our arrangements 
were never very business-like. I was engaged 
until ‘ Mona Greme’ was withdrawn. The new 
contract for the coming season was drawn up, 
but not signed.” 

“And who is the present manager of the 
New Theatre ?” 

‘The man you saw here,” she shuddered. 
“He is Mr. Ashley’s brother, but oh, so unlike 
him in mind and character.’ He came here to- 
day with the contract in his pocket. He wanted 
me to sign it.” 

« And that was why I found you a prisoner in 
your own house ?” 

“Yes. I think he fancied that I should give 
in from fear of a scene. He been here 
nearly two hours when you came.” 

«And Mrs. Stone ?” 

*« She was out.” 

«T should have sent for assistance.” 

“One of my servants is away. There was 
only the girl who let you in, and she is very 
stupid and easily frightened.” 





Why, I heard nothing 








* You were frightened.” 

« Yes ; I believe in instinctive fears. From the 
moment I was introduced to Percy Ashley I have 
dreaded him. You will laugh at me, but I feel 
within my heart the certainty that he will bring 
me sorrow.” 

“Have you known him long ?” asked Frank, 
who remembered the look on Percy’s face when 
he had forced himself into the room. 

“ Nearly two years.” 

* And you have never liked him?” 

** Never.” 

«Has he ever annoyed you before ?” 

Beatrice Grey flushed crimson. Frank under- 
stood. 

“And you do not want to belong to his 
company ?” 

“IT want never to see him again. That is 
what Mrs. Stone and I disagree about. She 
says if I give up my position at the New Theatre 
I may be for some time disengaged.” 

The servant came in then and lighted the gas 
and drew down the blinds. Frank showed no 
signs of going. Beatrice sat still or the sofa; 
her white hands locked nervously together: her 
violet eyes bright with excitement. * Never had 
she looked more beautiful. 

“I wasso sorry to get your note,” she said, 
when Jane had gone out. “I hope you found 
nothing very serious the matter at home.” 

“Nothing at all. My friend Stuart is down 
there, and he persuaded my mother I really 
ought to come and decide some question about 
a farm. When I got there and found every- 
thing well, I felt quite angry at having been 
summoned.” 

‘Yet it is your home,” returned Beatrice. “J 
thought people always loved their home ?” 

“Do you love yours ?” 

* Yes,” looking round the familiar room; “I 
have spent some happy days here. I shall be 
sorry to go away.” 

«* Where will you go ?” 

“TI hardly know; nearer town, I fancy.” 

“And Mrs. Stone will not accompany you ?” 

“No. Mr. Bertram, you know what the poet 
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says of summer friends. I am afraid Mrs. Stone 
will not care much for me when I cease to be a 
favourite actress.” 

“But you only cease for a time ?” 

“ Only fora time.’ 

* Are you very fond of acting ?” 

“T love it dearly ; probably because I have 
80 little else to love, but I dread my next ap- 

earance strangely. ¥ have been so successful, 
— never had one failure, and now I feel as 
if my days of popularity were over, and the 
next character I piayed should be an utter 
fiasco.” 

“TI wish you would leave the stage.” 

*‘Leave the stage?” she repeated, question- 
ingly—“ leave the profession which helped me 
when I was most desolate, which has been more 
than friends and kindred to. me! Leave the 
stage! Why, what should I have to think of ? 
What should I have to do? Whom could I love ? 
What could fill up the blank in my life? Do 
you think,” she went on, appealingly, “that 
women cannot be and true because pring 
are on the stage? Do you think because they |. 
act for other people’s amusement their private |) 
lives must be acted too? Do you think we have 


no hearts or feelings of,ourowm? No natugal 


character that is not half ” 
“No,” answered Frapk, gravely. ‘I shink 


many actresses may be teuer women than: 


those who go to the theatre for their own 
sure, but I cannot like the life fer anyone'T care 


for, The perpetual e 3 the publicity ;} 


the company one is sometimes ron to keep | 
are all distasteful to me, and I am 


peculiar 
wunge to think a woman's true place is at 
ome 


home.” 
Frank caught her two hands in his. 
“ Beatrice, will you give up fame for we? 


Will you be my wife and let us makes heme eae 


together? Ilove you from my heart, Heaven 
only knows how well. Will you make this 
sacrifice forme? Will you give up your art and 
be satisfied with my deep love instead of public 
homage.” 

** You cannot mean it,” she said, turning her 
violet. eyes so that they should not ‘meet the 
steady gaze of his dark ones. “You cannot 
mean you care as much for me as that !’’ 

“I care for you as much as this,’ replied 
Frank Bertram, hoarsely. “I don’t value my 
own life if it is to be spent away from you. I 
love you better than anything else in the world. 
When I am with you I am happy ; 3; when Jam 
away from youl feel a dull weigat at-my:heart. 
Ihave never cared for a woman in my-life be- 
fore; it is my first and last love that L offer to 
you.:, Beatrice, won’t you take it and. give me 
yours in re turn i oa 

“I think,” she answered, her hands,still in 
his clasp, “that I have loved you ever since 
that morning in the train, only 1 never guessed 
it till now.’ 

“Then you will he my wife?” 

She shook her head. 

“Remember what I am, an actress. You 
yourself have said you could not bear for any- 
one you liked to be that.” 

«And you do not love me well enough to give 
up your profession for me ?”’ 

“I do, indeed. My whole future I would rule 
aecording to your will, but. how am I to altermy 
past ? T am an actress; for two years.I have 
appeared nightly as such ; how can I change 
this ?. how am I to blot it out? Don’t you 
see?’ she went on, a strange sad weariness in 
her voice like one who. sees the gates of Eden 
opening for her and may not enter, “ what is 
done I cannot undo... People will not forget that 
Ihave been an actress; if I married you, in 
yous wife they would recognise Beatrice Grey. 

What would your mother say? What would 
the Downshire matrons say? Do you think 


Mrs. Bertram would welcome as her daughter 
the leading actress of the, New Theatre? Do 
you think your neighbours would care to visit 
the woman who has amused them at the price 


of seven-and-sixpence a head ?” 
“ Beatrice, you are to~ hard.” 
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“Iam true,” she said, bitterly, “only that. 


I believe you love me just as you say. I know 
that I have given you my whole ‘heart, and 
what paren come of it ? must part. I 


oe eed to an pe foe 
courted, how could 
ion, ‘ you, bee we 


Sie 


this and now 


 Downshire would look 
wmyou for my sake. The 


Let A ES 


church without brides- 
then, my darling, I 

will show you all 

continental city.” 

she asked, firmly, “and 


“ And then when we are tired of wandering, 
when the world has left off wondering what has 
become of the beantiful Miss Grey, I will bring 
my lovely wife to England. 
shall weleome Mrs. Bertram, and my mother 
will receive her as.a daughter.” 

Beatrice shook her head. 

“Even then vou would only be exchanging 
the Sa ‘Who is she?’. for that of ‘Who 
You might weary for your home 
it you were away from it.” 

“ My Beatrice, will you believe that I value 
neither home nor mother, friends nor country 
in-comparison with your love. 
you cunnot send me away hopeless.’ 

‘*If only I were sure it was. not wrong.” 

* Let me decide for you, 
love each other, Beatrice, their first duty is to 
Nothing in the world. should 
separate two hearts.” 

Silence. then deep and complete. He could 
hear the ticking of) the gilt clock on the 
chimney-piece as he waited for her reply. He 
had released her hands; his: eyes: were on the 
ground. Until she had spoken he would say 
nothing more to urge her ; it seemed an eternity 
to Frank before the little hand erept back into 
his and the trembling, words came : 

«« Heaven help me if: Iam wronging you. I 
cannot send you away, because my life would be 
a wilderness without you.” 

He turned to her then, a great joy shining 
in: his face, his dark eyes full of tenderness ; 
he drew her close to him. 

“My darling, never shall you repent your 


All Devonshire 


If .you love me, 


When two people 


Her head fell on ‘his. shoulder, it had found 
its true resting place at last. 

“What a little while I have known you,” he 
said, after a long, long silence; 
space counting by weeks and days, and yet 
how much has happened in it. How little I 
thought when you got into the train that morn- 
ing of all you were to be to me.” 

“It has seemed like a dream. Frank,’ was I 
very stupid; I could not think what’ made me 


“what a tiny 


** And you. are happy, Beatrice ?’” 
In words she did not answer ‘him; but she 
gave him one sweet, strange amile, and Frank 





was satisfied. He bent his head and kissed her, 
not onve, but many times, as though he loved to 
pred hu his lips and hers a right to 


mThey said nothing then ef the future, the 
resent was too full of that purest passion called 
rst love. That he had gained his will was 
enough for Frank. That her whole life was to 
be spent with him contented Beatrice. For 
her the future meant him, and that was all 
| sufficien 


t. 

She never thought of what she must resign— 
her art, her fame, her popularity.. He never 
‘thought of his‘mother; his fine old home ; his 
grand name; that first a of their engage- 


ment was one of perfect 

Not till they had Beatriag -remem- 
ber with a strange c Ghat even is their happi- 
3 she could pour 
out her love meg oe NO Co: friend. Frank 


diy congratulations. In all 


Jah ies ae be.the bitterest im | the world they stood alone henceforward save 
overrate y's died pre- | for each other. 
id know society’s = 
Berta, Joking eel CHAPTER XX. 
Meiierould r er Vv . ‘ 
you say, but = Pes 


All love is sweet, { 
Given or returned—common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 


Tue next day was » but. the morning 
seemed to baie of Sa stillness and 
to M Villa, The chaperone who had 

late on the evening full of 


curiosity to know how Nee Ashley’s visit had 
poameea had been confronted by ve vist face 


» ee all,” said*the actress. “‘Mr. Ashley 
has endeavoured to use you asa tool. I already 
told you we had better part. You will not be 
surprised that I — ask you to make that 
parting a speedy on 

“Tcan’t gonow,” ‘eseited the widow, sharply, 
“it’s too late. For all your airs and graces you 
may be sorry one day you didn’t take : my advice 
and keep your position while it was yours to 
kee 

Beatrice smiled, she could not help it, she was 
so happy in thinking ‘of the position she was to 
fill, one, infinitely, dearer to os her tha aR that of 
leading agteées at the New Theat: $s.-Stone 
took the smile as a personal pear 

** When do you ‘wish me' to go ?” she asked, 
stiffly. “I believe you’re obliged to keep me 
the full month after you gave me notice.” 

«That can hardly be,” answered | Beatrice, 
calmly, “for I shall not remain here a month 
longer myself, Our arrangement, Mrs. Stone, 
was that we could part at any time by my pay- 
ing you a quartét’s salary. I hope you will be 
able to leave on Monday, the cheque will be 
~—— for you then.” 

It. cost. her. something thus to dismiss. the 
woman who had drunkof her cup and sat at her 
board for so many months; the relations be- 
tween Mrs. Stone and Beatrice had been pecu- 
liarly harmonious; the widow bad made herself 
agreeable in order to retain a post. therduties of 
which were almost a sinecure,and the young 
actress had mistaken interested kinénets for 
genuine affection. 

She was undeeeived now, and she eould part 
from Mrs. Stone without regret; but had the 
chaperone been all Miss Grey once thought her 
she would equally have received hereongé, only 
it would have been agentler one..| Beatrice fully 
understood the sacrifice Frank Bertram had 
proposed to her ; she:was:to be his wife, but he 
did not wish to own he had married an. actress. 
Beatrice Grey must; disappear from public: life 
before the young Mrs. Bertram was‘heard/of ; a 
gulf must divide the two, and no one who had 

en intimate with one must know the’ other. 
Beatrice quite understood, and in: the depths.of 
her love, the intensity of her devotion; the 
sacrifice seemed as nothing to her.. 

She did not go out all day on Sunday, her 
mind was too fullfor her to go to church, and _ 
she never went anywhere else om that day. 





There was a apr devotional element about 
the actress; if she had lived in earlier .times 
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:and been bred a ‘Roman Catholic she would have 
‘been devout, perhaps have taken the veil, as it 
‘was she had a religion all her own, she delighted 
iin all the -georgeons ritual of the advanced 
-church; she believed implicitly in God and 
Heaven, bat.of all theological controversy she 
ywas_ ignorant .as alittle child. 
The day seemed very long and tedious .to her; 
Mrs. Stone was’ -¢ffusively low, spirited. when 


they met at meals, and spent tthe rest of, the | hand 


time in packing for to-morrow’s journey. 
Beatrice had a great deal of ‘leisure for thought, 
but all she seemed able to. realise: was that she 
had given her whole future inte another’s keep- 


a wondered what his mother would say 
when she heard; that she must hear it some day 
the girl knew full well sit seemed ‘to Beatrice 
she should love anything that belonged to 
Frank ; perhaps his mother would feel the same 
and really treat her as a daughter; then she 
gave a sigh to the memory of the little sister 
who would so,have so sympathised with her 
happiness. 

**Dear little Muriel,” thought Beatrice, “if 
only she had lived how, she would have admired 
Frank. The child, would have been almost 
eighteen now, old enough to think of lovers of 
her own.” 

Mrs. Stone came down on Monday in her 
travelling dress. 

“Tam sure, Beatrice, no one can regret your 
headstrongness more than I do; even now at 
the eleventh hour I would consent to stay with 
you if you saw your error.” 

“Thank you,” returned Miss’ Grey, ‘drily. 
“TI do not see my error; moreover, Mrs. Stone, 
I see no prospect of my obtaining another en- 
gagement, so I shall not need a chaperone.” 

She pressed the cheque into the widow’s out- 
stretched hand, and did not. refuse her own in 
token of farewell, but. when Mrs:‘Stone put up 
her veil in anticipation of a warmer leavetaking 
Beatrice turned away coldly. 

** Good-bye. LIhope you will have a pleasant 
journey. I'wiil be sure to forward,any letters 
that may come for you.” 

She went down to the gate to, see the cab 
drive away, till it was out.of sight. Mrs. Stone’s 
head appeared at the window waving her adieux, 
but thesmile on the widow’s lips was not a plea- 
sant one. Beatrice had made a. second enemy 
that morning. All unwitting it she ran lightly 
indoors, to dress for her lover. 

I suppose every girl who loves a manvun- 
consciously tries to make herself beautiful in 
his sight. Beatrice Grey was beautiful with- 
out ‘effort, and yet ‘she paid’ special attention to 
her toilet that morning when she was to. see 

Frank Bertram for the first time since she, had 
promised to be his wife.. Her long soft hair 
looked like threads of silk as she coiled it round 
her shapely .head. ..Her dregs was of, fine: black 
cashmere, long and. flowing. She.tied a scarlet 
ribbon at her throat, and fastened a bunch of 
violets in her waistband. She wore no orna- 
ment, not even a brooch or a locket, and no ring 
glittered on:her long white fingers. Strangely 
lovely, and in spite of her uered : life, 
strangely youthful, too, she looked for her four 
and-twenty years as she.went downstairs. 

She did not wait long; soon the knock she 
knew well’ came, and eagerly she rose. If 
Frank Bertram had repented—if his prudence 
had got in‘the least'the better of his4ove she 
must have seen it, but she did not see it. Frank 
had not spoken to ber on impulse, but after 
weeks of conflicting. feelings he had told her the 
simple truth, and ‘he would never change. He 
came in now,as,one who hada right to come; a 
fond, proud light in his eyes, a pleased smile on 
his lips;, and, she-her whole soul shone in her 
face: it was loving, ,trusting, appealing and 
confident. As he pressed her in his arms, Frank 
Bertram never: thought of her beauty, he 
thought of her. : 

“‘ You-have not repented, Beatrice?” he asked 
her presently, when they two sat sidesby side 
on the isofa. ’ 

She looked at him reproachfully. 
I shall never: change, Frank. ; I:am yours 
while you wish:it.” 


He took a ring off his own finger, a large 
flashing diamond; an ‘heirloom for many gene- 
rations in his family. 

“You must wear this, Beatrice, till Ican get 
you another fit’ to replace it. Darling, when 
ar ; put, a plain goldring on this little 

‘ d 72 


She did not answer his question. She looked 
down at the splendid gem: he “held in his 


“T wish you had not taken'it off, Frank. “I 
always admired it soon your finger.” ‘ 

re Ana ' admire it here,” he said, as he slipped 
it on to hers. “It is'too large for you; Beatrice. 
‘When I choose another I must remember what 
tiny, hands you have.” 

“Who gaveit.you ?”’ sheasked, shyly. “‘ Was 
it your mother?” 

"No; the ring was my father’s. He died 
when I was quitea boy. I think sometimes if 
he had ‘lived I might have turned out better.” 

Beatrice‘ looked at him admiringly. Clearly 
in her eyes he needed to be no better. 

“You have not answered my question, love. 
When will you give yourself to me? Don’t 
make me wait too long, my darling. You and I 
both stand alone, surely that is a reason for 
hastening on the time when we shall be one.” 

Beatrice bent her face down as though to 
admire the ring. 

«Think how little you know of me, Frank. 
I may not be all you think me.” 

“JT shall haye my whole life to know more of 
you. -I want to begin the knowledge soon, your 
reasons make against you, darling.’ 

“You said on Saturday that no one must 
know.” 

*T think that is better,” rather doubtfully, as 
aman who does not quite believe his own words; 
“we two shall: be happy enough together. It 
will be time enoughafterwards to take the world 
into our confidence. You are not afraid of 
being dull?” 

Oh, no.” 

“Then give me the right soon to take what 
care of you heart ‘uud life can to protect you 
from every foe. Beatrice, there is nothing to 
wait for. When will you give yourself to 
me?” 

« When I was a child,” said Beatrice, ‘*I used 
to say I wovld be married in summer time, be- 
cause there were so many flowers.” 

“You shall. have the flowers, darling, but I 
cannot wait for my wife till summer time. The 
weather is growing cold and bleak, let me take 
you away soon arid we will” spend the winter in 
Italy.” 

She-yielded, perhaps she felt that loving each 
other as they did what need was there to delay 
their union. .Frank had his own way; -he fixed 
the, wedding for a day,in November some three 
weeks. distant, this would give Beatrice time to 
leave Myrtle Villa and make a few simple, pre- 
parations. 

“Tt will be a strange wedding,” said Frank, 
presently. ‘Beatrice, are you sure you’don’t 
mind dispensing with the, cake and brides- 
maids ?” 

She smiled outright. 

“Tm afraid I should be sorely puzzled where 
to look for bridesmaids, Frank, Iam sure Idon’t 
know four. young ladies in the world.” 

The days flew after that; it was the strangest 
-engagement ever known;,; both were perfectly 
free, both their own master and mistress, yet it 
was'a secret engagement, so very secret. that on 
either side there was no confidant; they spent.a 
great deal of their time together, and diseussed 
their future often; there were no seerets be- 
tween them save that Beatrice never mentioned 
to him the mystery that overhung her father’s 
fate, nor that she and her sister had borne the 
name of; Lestrange. . 

Mr. Ashley had converted Beatrice.to his own 
opinion, that her father was.dead. The girl had 
grown to believe it as a certainty ; had she had 
the.vaguest suspicion, her father might yet be 
living,;nothing would have induced her to listen 
to Frank Bertram’s,suit. A fortnight after the 
engagement she left Kilburn, turning her back 
with many regrets on the pretty home she had 





loved so well. Thegreater part of her luggage 





was sent on to Dover. The tradespeople at Kil- 
burn and the proprietor of Myrtle Villa were 
told she intended to travel in England, and all 
letters were to be sent to her agent, who would 
know her address; in time to come, when the 
New’ Theatre opened and her name was not in 
the bills, the agent was overwhelmed with letters 
containing offers of engarements, and with per- 
sonal inquiries his answer never varied: Miss 
Grey had,called on him when she left Kilburn 
and promised-tosend him her address as socn as 
she knew- it perfectly. She had never done so 
and he had novidea of her whereabouts. 

The affair created quite a sensation; young, 
beautiful,.and popular, she disappeared in the 
zenith of her fame, and the public eagerly de- 
manded whereshewas gone. Noanswercame,and 
at last after.a nine days’ wonder the excitement 
subsided, and the affair was forgotten, only when 
Percy Ashley endeavoured to revive the drama 
of ‘Mona Greme,” it was such a failure that 
he was compelled to withdraw it after six per- 
formances. 

And Beatrice, where was she ? 

She went straight from Fulham to some quiet, 
irreproachable apartments at Camberwell ; for 
one week she lived there, receiving no visitors 
and giving such little trouble that the landlady 
coveted her asa permanent lodger. She went 
to town very often, and many parcels accom- 
panied her home ; she received many letters but 
no one ever called on her; she told the landlady 
when she left her she was going on a long 
journey, so that functionary was not disturbed 
at the amount of packing which wasdone. At 
last one morning, the last of her stay there, 
Beatrice came down very early in her walking 
things. 

Would you send for a cab, please, Mrs. 
Bolo ?” 

“Surely you-won’t leave without breakfast, 
miss ?” 

“Yes, please,” smiling. “I shall breakfast 
in town. Will you let me have the bill ?” 

She paid it; rewarded-the servant liberally, 
and went away, and from that day to this the 
“pretty young lady” has been a source of 
wonder in those dull lodgings. 

Beatrice only drove as far as the “ Elephant 
and Castle’? in her cab. She dismissed it there, 
walked on, a few yards, and there chartered an- 
other. She had started very early, so it was 
not nearly ten o’clock when her second convey- 
ance drew up at Ludgate Hill Station. Frank 
Bertram was there waiting for her. It was a 
whole, week since they had met. In the view of 
along, absence abroad Mr. Bertram had been 
obliged to go down to the Knoll; he meant to 
have returned sooner but several things had 
conspired to detain him. 

« My darling,” he said to Beatrice, “ how can 
I thank you for all you are giving up ?” 

“T think,” she whispered, blushing, “ this is 
nicer than aregular wedding. People who have 
grand weddings are obliged to think about their 
friends and how things will go off. You and I 
need only think of each other. 

He felt very proud of her. She looked so 
beautiful in her plain costume of dark blue 
velvet and hat to match. How thoroughly un- 
like a bridal party looked those two—he in 
plain morning dress, Without even a white tie, 
and she hopelessly destitute of thé orthodox 
white silk and orange blossoms. She did not 
even carry a bouquet; ‘That, like the brides- 
maids and cake, had been sacrificed. 

“T should like to walk,” she said, simply, in 
reply to one of his questions; “it is a beautiful 
day and we have not far to go.” 

No. Their journey wasa short one, for the 
church—an old stone edifice, grim with the dust 
of centuries, and gloomy and sombre as so many 
London .churches are—lay within a quarter of 
an hour’s walk. Beatrice trembled slightly as 
they walked up the aisle.. The church was per- 
fectly empty save for the old verger. 

The clergyman did not keep them waiting ; 
he soon’ joined them. A handsome, refined 
looking man, young enough to feel an interest 
in the romance enacted under his eyes. He had 
seen Mr. Bertram before, when he called to 
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make arrangements, but he had expected a 
different sort of bride. 

The rector had fancied he should see a timid, 
shrinking schoolgirl, instead of a woman, beau- 
tiful with all the glory of her womanhood. To 
his credit, be it said, he performed the service 
beautifully. 

Had the church been thronged, and the mar- 
riage an ultra fashionable one, he could have 
done no more. The words of the service sounded 
full and clear, not one but had all its meaning, 
while Frank Bertram made his responses boldly 
and confidently, and Beatrice pronounced hers 
in the same thrilling tones which had’so often 
moved the audience of the New Theatre. 

Only when the part came where the grim old 
verger had to play her father’s part she 
trembled a little, but she had regained her 
composure after the final benediction was 
spoken; they filed into the vestry then to sign 
the registry, an old pew-opener appearing as a 
second witness. 

When she and the verger departed, and 
Beatrice was replacing her glove, the rector said 
a few words of good wishes, it seemed to him so 
infinitely dreary for the new made wife to have 
no friend to bid her joy. Mr. Bertram thanked 
him simply, and then led his wife away. Mr. 
Allen wondered not a little as he took off his 
eurplice. 


“A mystery there, I should say. They look 


perfectly well matched. Plenty of money 
on both sides, I fancy. Why couldn’t they be 
married like other people ? What glorious eyes 


the girl had. Beatrice Grey; where have I 
heard that name before ?” 


To de Continued.) 





PAUSE BEFORE SPEAKING. 





Youne men, do not speak lightly of woman’s 
virtue. There is nothing in which young men 
are so thoroughly mistaken as in the low 
estimate they form of the integrity of women. 
Not of their own mothers and sisters, put of 
others, who, they forget, are somebody else’s 
mothers and sisters. Asa rule, no person who 
surrenders to this debasing habit is to be trusted 
with an enterprise requiring integrity of 
character. Plain words should be spoken on 
the subject, for the evil is a general one and 
deep rooted. If young men are sometimes 
thrown into the society of thoughtless and de- 
praved women, they have no more right to 
measure all other women by what they see of 
these than they have to estimate the character 
of honest and respectable citizens by the develop- 
ments of crime in our police courts. 

Let our young men remember that their chief 
happiness in life depends on utter faith in 
women. No werldly wisdom, no misanthropic 
philosophy, no generalisation, can weaken truth. 
It stands like the record of itself—for it is no- 
thing less than this—and should put an everlast- 
ing seal upon lips that are wont tospeak lightly 
of women. 


A LITTLE WILD, BUT THINKS HE 
COULD REFORM. 





A younG man is very much in love witha girl : 
not an uncommon thing, and very natural. Her 
father is resolutely opposed to the match. This 
is not so remarkable as to invite comment, of 
itself. Fathers and daughters do not always 
see alike, and history teaches us that such 


differences of opinion are nct peculiar to modern | T’ 


times. 

Of course, the young man in this case thinks 
the opposition of the girl’s father is unreason- 
able, as other young men, in other like cases, 
have thought. Sometimes they have been right 
in such an opinion. We do not think this 
young man is, for reasons which we will briefly 
set forth. After extrolling, in a long letter, 











his own virtues and respectable ‘parentage, he 
says : 

“I drink a little, and am known as rather 
wild ; but think I can quit all of that if I can 
only get the young lady.” 

Now we place a very different estimate upon 
the character of this young man, as a whole, 
from that which he puts upon himself. , He 
admits that he has habits which ought to,be 
reformed if he is to be married. We will concede 


that in his belief and, expectation that. he can | 


and will reform them he is sincere and confident. 
But suppose his belief and expectation should 
prove erroneous—as like hopes have proved in 
thousands of similar instances—does he consider 
how terrible will be. the disappointment of this 
confiding girl? And is he willing to consign her 
to such a fate? Is he willing that she should 
take such a risk ? 

We confess that in our judgment that risk is 
very great. Weare bound to go farther, and 
to say that we have no confidence whatever in 
the young man’s permanent reform. Headmits 
himself that his reformation depends upon his 
getting this girl. Whether:he will abandon his 
bad habits or adhere to them is to be governed 
by circumstances. This is a fatal concession. It 
destroys all groundwork for confidence in him. 
It is like a declaration that he will.not steal if 
he can be supplied with everything he desires 
—if he is never in want, and never 
tempted ! 

To-day he will solace himself with strong drink 
if he cannot obtain the hand of a certain young 
woman. To-morrow he may find some other 
excuse equally satisfactory to his own mind. To- 
day it is disappointment in love. To-morrow it 
may be disappointment in business. So long as 
he concedes that his abstaining depends upon 
continuous prosperity and success, it is safe to 
say that in the great vicissitudes incident to 
human existence he is morally certain to find 
frequent occasions for lapses from his good but 
qualified and feeble resolution. 

The father who would willingly entrust the 
happiness of his daughter toa young man so 
halting and irresolute in his purposes would 
make himself a party to her certain future 
misery—a thing which is not optional with him, 
but which he has no right to do. 

The young man who comes stumbling and 
faltering to ask a girl to be his bride deserves 
to receive from both father and daughter the 
answer, No. 

—_—_—_—_— 


THE TROUBLES OF A POET. 





WHI tt our editor was sitting in his office one 
day recently a man whose brow was clothed with 
thunder entered. Fiercely seizing a chair, he 
slammed his hat on the table, hurled his um- 
brella on the floor, and sat down. 

“ Are you the editor ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Can you read writing ?” 

**Of course.” 

“Read that, then,” he said, thrusting for- 
ward an envelope with an inscription on it. 

« B——” said our editor, trying to spell it. 

“ That’s not a B; it’s an S,” said the man: 

«SP? Oh, yes, I see! Well, the words look 
a little like * Salt for Dinner,’ or ‘ Souls of Sin- 
ners.’”’ 

** No, sir,” replied the man, “ nothing of the 
kind. That’s my name—Sam’l H. Brunner. I 
knew you couldn’t read. I called to see you 
about that poem of mine you printed the other 
day, on the ‘ Surcease of Sorrow.’”’ 

“T don’t remember it,” said our editor. 

“Of course you don’t, because it went into the 
paper under the infamous title of ‘Smearcase 

‘o-morrow.’” 
«A stupid blunder of the compositor, I sup- 

e.”? 

“ Yes, sir, and that is what I want to see you 

for. The way that poem was mutilated was 
simply scandalous. I haven’t slept a night since. 
It exposed me to derision. People think I am 
an ass. Let me show you.” 

“Go ahead,” said our editor. 





“The first line, when I wrote it, read in this 
manner : 


«© Lying by a weeping willow, underneath 
a gentle slope.” 


That is beautiful) ‘poetic, ‘affecting. ‘ Now, how 
aid your vile sheet present it to the public ? 
There it is. Look at that. Made it read this 
way: 


me Lying to a weeping widow, to induce 
her to elope.” 


Weeping widow, mind you! A widow! This 
is.too much; it’s enough to drive:a man half 
crazy.” 
«I'm sorry, but——” ) 
** But look a-here.at.the fourth verse,” said 
the poet; ‘that’s. worse, yet. What I, said 
was: 


«« Cast thy pearls before the swine, and 
lose them in the dirt.’ 


I wrote that out clearly and distinctly, in a plain, 
round hand. Now, what does your compositor 
do? Does he catch the sense of that beautiful 
sentiment? Does it sink into his'soul? No, 
sir! He sets it up in this fashion : 


«Cart thy pills before the sunrise, and 
love them if they hurt.’ 


Now, isn’t that a cold-blooded. outrage on a 
man’s feelings? I'll leave it to you if it isn’t,” 
said the poet. 

“It’s hard, that’s a fact.” 

“And then take the. fifth verse. In the 
original manuscript it said, plain as daylight : 


« «Take away the jingling snoney ; it is 
only glittering dross.’ 


A man with only one eyt, and a cataract over 
tat, could have read the words correctly. But 
your pirate upstairs there—do you know what 
he did? He made it read: 


«Take away the jeering monkeys, on a 
sorely glandered hoss!’ 


By George! I felt like braining him with a 
shovel! I was never so cut up in my life.” 
«Tt was natural, too,” said our editor. 
“There, for instance, was the sixth verse. I 
wrote: 


“‘T am weary with the tossing of the 
ocean as it heaves.’ 


It is a lovely line, too; but imagine my horror 
and the anguish of my family when I opened 
your paper and saw the line transformed into: 


«<«T am wearing out my trousers. till 
they’re open at the knees.’ 


That is a little too much! That seems to me 
like earrying the thing an inch ‘or two too far. 
I think I have a constitutional right to murder 
that compositor; don’t you?” 
I think you have.” 
« Let me read you one more verse. I wrote: 
««T swell the flying echoes as they roam 
among the hills, 
And I feel my soul awaken to the 
ecstacy that thrills.’ 


Now, what do you suppose your miserable out- 
cast turned that into? Why, into this: 


*©* T gméll the frying shoes as they roast 
along the bulls, 
And I peel my’sole mistaken to the 
erctary that whirls.’ 


Gibberish, sir, awful gibberish! I must, slay 
that man! Where is he ?” ‘ 

« He is out just now,” said our-editor. “Come 
in to-morrow.” 

“I will,” said the poet, “and I will come 
armed.” ; 

Then he put on his hat, shouldered his um- 
brella, and drifted off downstairs. v) 
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THE WAEDROBE. 

To people of limited means the care of cloth- 
ing is a very important matter. It makes a 
great difference in the looks and-wear of a hat 
ux coat whether it is thrown on the lounge or 
chair when taken off, or carefully hung up. The 
expense of two men’s clothing is often nearly 
one-half in difference—mainly as.we think be- 
cause one of them will always hang up his 
clothes carefully, while the other’s may be found 
anywhere when they can be found atall. Pro- 
perly brushing and cleaning clothes, and mend- 
ing them assoon as required rather than waiting 
until the thread ravels out, or the tear has grown 
too large to be neatly repaired, add greatly to 
their durability. 





AFGHANS. 





Tue Afghans havea perfect horror of water, 
and never bring it in contact with their bodies. 
Being Mohammedans they are bound to. do cer- 
tain ablutions by their faith, but they find sub- 
stitutes which are allowed instead of the water. 
There is one tribe who are said to get three new 
garments only in their lifetime, the garment 
being im each casea blanket. The first is given 
at birth, the second when they are married, and 
the third when they die, Each blanket is un- 
derstood to have been. ceaselessly worn till 
events entitle the wearer toanewone. Clean 
clothes and the washing of them are not en- 
tirely unknown in Afghanistan, for they have a 
term by which they imply a gentleman, and 
it is characteristic. They call him a “ Suffaid 
Fowhe" which means white, or in this case clean 

ess. 


FRINGED WITH FIRE, 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Treawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” .“ Poor Loo,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XXiIi. 
BY THE )RIVER. 


Ah, they give their faith too oft 
To the careless wooer ; 
Maidens hearts are always soft 
Would that men’s were truer. Brrant. 

Tue six months for which Dick Duster was 
condemned to hard labour for his cruelty to- 
wards poor Jocko have passed, and this day he 
is free. There are no friends waiting outside to 
meet him as he leaves the prison, and only terror 
as to what he might do in her absence has in- 
duced his mother, Chatty, to stay at home to 
work to-day. 

Not that there is much in the house to steal, 
for the small cottage by the side of the river can 
only boast of two rooms, and these are as barely 
and: as plainly furnished as any very poor 
person’s house could be, for Chatty Duster was 
much too shrewd a woman to spend her money 
in buying furniture for her son to sell or destroy 
at his own sweet will, or on fine clothes that he 
could also lay hands upon and sell when he was 
too idle to work for his own bread, neither did 
she put temptation in his way by leaving any of 
her earnings within his reach. 

By ‘her double trade of dressmaking and 
fortune-telling Chatty managed to get hold of a 
good bit of money, but she always carefully 

eposited it in a savings bank, and neither her 
son nor her daughter knew what she did with it, 
or had the remotest idea about how much she 


really ed. 

As Ps was always pleading poverty, however, 
and thus by exciting the sympathy of the ladies 
for whom she worked, became the recipient of 
much of their cast-off clothing, Dick shrewdly 
argued that dress could not cost his mother any- 
thing worth s: ing of, and, as her food was 
given her at the places where she worked, this 
again could not swallow up much of her earn- 
ings, while the rent of the Bitoge was only four 
pounds a year, and half of this he had himself 


paid until he was provided by the State with 
lodgings gratis. 

He was reckoning up what it must cost his 
mother to live, wondering how much she madea 
week, and speculating as to how much her 
savings must. amount to, as with close-cropped 
hair and with a hang-dog, villanous expression 
of countenance he left the gaol, crossed the river 
to more easily avoid meeting people who might 
know him, and made his way to what had once 
been his home. : 

Once, I say, for six months is a long lapse of 
time, and during this period he had not received 
a visit from a single relation or friend,. or 
a line from anyone in answer to his own 
letters. 

“The old ’’un may be dead,” he muttered, as 
he slouched along. “If she is, I wonder what 
she’s done with her brass. Mercy don’t have it 
all. I'll let her know that, if I swing for it,” and 
his face assumed evena darker scowl than was 
usuad to it. 

He had nearly reached the cottage that stood 
with three others a few paces from the river’s 
brink when he saw a female figure coming 
towards him. 

It was not his mother; this woman was too 
young and too short for her. She was dressed, 
also, like a lady, and the man’s heart gave a 
bound and the blood coursed madly through his 
veins as he recognised Clara Cousins. 

For such a wretch as this to lift his eyes to 
Clara, who was so pretty and gentle and good, 
was a piece of audacity and impudence such as 
few would have given Dick Duster credit for; 
but such was the case: the sight of her had a 
singular effect upon him, while, to see her with 
another man whom she might seem to prefer 
was always enough to send him half out of his 
mind with rage and jealousy. 

Clara was alone this morning, however, and 
she was walking slowly and pensively, a shade 
of care and sadness upon her face, such as it 
had not worn six months ago. 

She was thinking with a heavy heart of 
Charles Rentroll and wondering when the 
mysterious barrier between them would be re- 
moved, and she would have passed the man who 
had rather the appearance of a tramp than of a 
gardener without looking at him, had he not 
summoned up courage to stand in her way, and 
touching his cap while he blocked the path 
said : 


“T beg on, miss.” 

Clara looked up, uttered a low cry and started 
back a pace or two, but she recovered her self- 

ession almost instantly and she said, coolly : 

* You startled me; what is it ?” 

«You don’t remember me, miss ?” 

“Yes I do,” ina tone that irritated the un- 
reasoning brute almost beyond endurance. 
“ You used to work in our garden, sometimes, 
and your mother Mrs. Duster often works for 
me; what do you want ?” 

«T’ve been in prison, miss.” 

* Yes I know, for almost killing a poor little 
monkey,” in a tone which clearly implied “ You 
won’t get any sympathy from me.” 

“Then you think I deserved it, miss? Six 
months I’ve had; six months of hard labour, 
and of as little food as they could keep body and 
soul together upon. You think I deserved it ?” 
eagerly. 

« Really I have never thought about it,” re- 
plied Clara, who was getting somewhat alarmed ; 
“but I suppose you didn’t stop me here to dis- 
cuss your deserts, did you ?” 

This in a tone of hauteur ; for besides being a 
little frightened she was becoming 
irritated. 

«No, miss, I was going toask if your father 
will give me some work to do as he used to be- 
fore this happened.” 

“IT am sure I can’t tell you what papa will 
do,” proudly, for he had never moved from 
her path, and without stepping aside she could 
not proceed on her way. 

« But if you was to ask him, miss, then maybe 
he’d take me back.” 

“I shall do nothing, of the kind,” angrily, 








“and now let me pass,” and she threw back 
her head and looked at him imperiously. 





He never moved, though his face wore an ex- 
pression that would have frightened her had not 
there been people within call. 

“TI ’spose I may look at you a bit, mayn’tI 2” 
he next said, in an aggrieved tone that would 
have sounded comic but that his face and de- 
meanour looked more suggestive of tragedy and 
of deeds of violence than of anything likely to 
inspire mirth. “TI ain’t looked at nortso pretty 
since I were caged,” he added. 

Clara shrugged her shoulders, the compliment 
was lost upon her, and she was anxious to get 
home, so she stepped aside, meaning to pass the 
man who impeded her way. 

“ You're in a mighty hurry to get away, Miss 
Clara,” said Dick, taking a step also, and again 
barring her progress. “I’ve done nothing but 
think of you all this long time, and I suppose 
you ain’t given me a thought,” in a sentimental 
tone, and with a horrid leer on his face. 

‘If you don’t let me pass at once I'll report 
your insolence to my father, and vou’ll soon find 
yourself back again where you have just come 
from,” returned Clara, hotly. “‘ Are you going to 
stand out of my way, or shall I call for help?” 
vehemently. 

** Just say you’re glad to see me back again, 
Clara, just say it, for I love you better than any- 
body else will ever love you, and I'll take good 
care that nobody else ever has you,” he said, 
with a deep oath. 

“I won’t! I am sorry you are free, and I hate 
the sight of you,” passionately. “Ah !” and 
her face lighted up with an expression of intense 
relief as she caught sight of a man approaching 
them from the direction of the town. 

Dick Duster turned to ascertain the cause of 
her exclamation, and he muttered an oath as he 
recognised young Templar, the son of one of the 
principal solicitors in Worcester ; then, without 
another word he walked off ix the direction of his’ 
mother’s cottage, while Clara, with flashing eyes,. 
heightened colour, and excited manner, now. 
made haste to meet the man whom usually she 
did her utmost to avoid. 

“Oh, Mr. Templar, I’m so glad to see you,” 
she exclaimed eagerly. ‘I have been so 
frightened.” 

Then she told her story, and the lawyer wanted 
at once to follow the man. 

“No, don’t think of such a thing, he is a 
desperate fellow. His mother is my dressmaker, 
and she is frightened to death of him. It is a 
pity that such violent characters cannot be: 
locked up as madmen are. They are quite as 
dangerous, I’m sure.” 

‘He will be locked up safely. enough for a 
time,” returned the young man, “if you will 
make a charge against him for his conduct to 
you, though it wouldn’t be very pleasant.” 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t think of such a thing; 
but I am quite safe now thank you, Mr. Templar, 
and I need not spoil your walk.” 

«You know, Clara that my greatest happiness 
is to be by your side,” he returned, somewhat 
sentimentally, it is true, but with deep earnest 
ness. 

Clara made no reply. Had Horace Templar 
sought her before Charles Rentroll made her 

uaintance and won her heart, her fate might 
have been widely different, but it was too late. 
Her heart was filled with the image of one man 
who was unworthy of the place he occupied, and 
the other, who was true and devoted to her, met 
but with coldness and repulsion. 

Horace Templar, however, had one thing ir 
his favour—Dr. Cousins approved of his suit, 
had given his consent to the match, and Clara’s 
heart was all there was to win. 

It is true she had persistently replied that 
she did not love Horace, and that she would not 
marry him ; but as, at the same time, on being 
sternly questioned by her father, she had been 
equally positive in declaring there was no one 
she did care for, her refusal had been regarded 
as mere caprice, and the younger man had been 
exhorted by his elders to have patience. 

So matters stood when Dick Duster came out 
of prison, and by his presence managed to com- 
plicate matters that might otherwise have 
drifted on for years in the condition in which he 
found them. 
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Despite her assurance that she was quite safe, 
and her evident desire to get rid of him, Horace 
Templar accompanied Clara to her father’s 
house, accepted her by fio means cordial invita- 
tion to enter, and fell in at once with her 
father’s suggestion that he should stay and 
breakfast with them, for it was now only about 
nine o’clock. 

““Whatever took you. out.so early, Clara?” 
asked her father when Horace had, to the 
girl's annoyance, explained how he had met 
her. 

“‘ {went for a walk, papa; it was such a lovely 
morning,” was the reply. 

“And you were going for a@ walk also, 
Horace ?”’ asked the physician. 

“Yes; we are not busy just now, and even 
when we are I usually try to getan early stroll,” 
was the reply. 

“Then you had better take your morning 
strolls with Clara,” said her father, with a 
laugh ; “though this is the first time I have 
heard of her getting about so early.” 

“I shall be delighted. I'l call. to-morrow 
morning.” 

“It isn’t worth while,” replied the girl,, her 
face flushing hotly; “ I don’t suppose I shall go 
out to-morrow. I don’t go every day ; it is only 
sometimes I have a fancy for doing so.” 

“«T shall call on the chance of your having the 
fancy,’ returned the young man, gallantly. 

Soon after this he took his leave, and after he 
was gone Clara had to listen to her father’s 
eulogium upon him; the suitability of ‘the 
match, aud some of the many reasons for her 
not throwing away a good man’s love and the 
position and wealth and comfort he was able to 
offer her. To all of which Clara listened as 
though she were ina dream, She had heard it 
all before ; she knew it all as well as her father 
did, but she was anxious to get away; was 
burning with impatience to open and_read the 
letter she carried in her pocket, and that had 
been.the cause of her early morning’s walk, for 
Charles Rentroll’s letters were always, posted to 
«“C.C., care of Mrs. Duster, 1, Reed Cottages, 
River Lane, Worcester,’ and it was to get hold 
of this precious epistle that she had several 
times of late called upon Chatty soon after the 
postman had gone his first morning’s round. 
‘The suspense is over at last, and Clara is safely 
locked in her own room, and now with beating 
heart and trembling fingers she breaks the 
seal. 

“My dear little girl,” it begins, 

He always addresses her,like this, and though 
she has once or twice objected, he still persists, 
for it is such a safe way of beginning a letter, 
as though the very fact. of writing at all were 
not as compromising as any words. he could use 
ander circumstances. 

For Charles Rentroll, like many other men, 

ia great tendency to follow the example of 

and when he had hidden his head, 
himself with the notion that his 
hole body was invisible. 

With this beginning, the letter went on in 
the same strain, and might have been written 
to a child of ten if one did not read between 
the lines, and know, as Clara knew, that the 
meaning of some of the expressions was véiled 
by using words and metaphors which a third 
person would not readily understand. 

Three months ago Clara might have been 
satisfied with this, now she felt that the caution 
and secrecy adopted were a reproach to her- 
self; there was something alsoin the tone of 
the letter that dissatisfied her, and that threw 
out in marked contrast Horace Templar’s 
frank, straightforward wooing. She remem- 
bered too the remark that Florence had made, 
or rather the question she had asked, as to 
whether or not this mysterious lover already 
had a wife, and Clara, being no fool, but only a 
love sick girl, began to reason with herself and 
wonder that she had taken so much upon trust, 
and had been so blindly yielding and obedient to 
this man’s imperious will. 

I am afraid that Clara’s first rebellious 
thoughts against her secret lover had been 
occasioned by the very sharp, nay, even cruel 
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letter which he had written to her in reply to | 





her entreaty that she might take Florence 
Edgecombe into her confidence. :‘ 

The girl had shed many bitter tears over that 
letter, but she obeyed the command contained 
in it, and where a* more spirited woman like 
Florence would have cast off such a yoke, no 
matter what the effort cost her, Clara bowed 
— it, though it galled her cruelly for all 

t. 

And Charles Rentroll had not been to Wor- 
cester since that time—at least he told Clara 
so—and he implied that the cause of his con- 
tinued absence was that he was not well pleased 
with her; and the girl was angry as well as 
grieved in consequence. 

Thinking the knowledge that he had a rival 
might do him good, Clara, who detailed. in her 
letters most of the small events that helped to 
fill up her daily life, told him of Horace 
Templar’s offer and his devotion, and to her in- 
tense grief and mortification, received back by 
return of post a half bantering epistle in which 
she was advised to accept the young solicitor 
without loss of time. 

All of these things had helped to irritate the 
girl and make her unhappy, but Dick Duster’s 
behaviour this morning, and Mr. Templar’s 
promise, at her father’s suggestion, that he 
would call for her when he went for his early 
walk, convinced her that some fresh arrange- 
ment must be made with regard to the receipt 
of her letters, and also she was beginning to 
feel that sooner or later, if Horace persisted in 
his suit, she would have to tell her father about 
this man for whom she was waiting. 

Something of this was apparent in her next 
letter to Rentroll, though she did not say she 
meant to speak to her father, but the feeling 
that it was the proper thing to do was very 
clearly expressed, and the man who received it 
bit the ends of his black Dundreary whiskers 
savagely, as he. muttéred aloud. , 

«The little idiot! I'll end it. * The question 
is, shall I go or write? I don’t want a scene, it 
is true, but then writing. is so dangerous, and 
she might show the letter to Florence, or to her 
father, or she might start off to see me; one 
néver knows what a frantic woman will do in 
her félly.. What an idiot I was to get into such 
a scrape, and what have I gained by it ? Idiot 
that I-have been! ButTI will get it over once 
for all; she can take the other fellow or leave 
him just as she pleases, but she shall not be a 
tie on me any longer, andI must see Florence, I 
can’t keep away from her. Yes, I’ go, and Pl 
write and tell Clara ’'m coming.” 

He did write a letter, one that with all his 
caution he had cause to regret having penned 
for the rest of his life. It was brief and ‘cold, 
and ran as follows: 


«DEAR CHILD,—We must havea change. “ f 
will meet you at the old place by the: river, on 
Thursday night, at eight o’cloek. . Don’t fail ; 
burn this as of course you have burnt: all before 
it. CHARLIE.” 


He addressed this to the care of Mrs. Duster 
as he had done his other letters, being too 
cautious to follow Clara’s suggestion that he 
should send it to her at her own home, and 
Chatty herself brought it to the girl on the plea 
that she had some question to ask connected 
with dressmaking. 

Clara thanked the woman, gave’ her a trifle 
for her trouble and loss of time, and then sat 
down as patiently as she could to listen to 
Chatty Duster’s complaints about her son. 

“TI don’t know what I shall’ do with him,” 
she said, in evident distress; “he’s a hundred 
times worse than he was before he went to 
prison,.and he’s always at me for money, and 
swears he knows I’ve got a heap somewhere, 
which of course I haven’t, and he’s been to Mr. 
Edgecombe’s and have made up such a fuss 
about his monkey, refusing to take’ any money 
they offer for it, and he’s got the poor little 
wretch back again, and I don’t doubt but: he'll 
kill it. Oh, *twas a black day for mea black 
day indeed when he was born.” 

“Tf he hurts the monkey, I hope. he will be 
hung for it!’ exclaimed Clara, with energy, 
while her eyes flashed with ‘indignation; “* Pim 


| been, enjoined to 





almost sorry now,” she ‘wént-on,- “that I did 
not let Mr. Templar have him up before the 
magistrate for his conduct to me the other 
morning” 

aa um, boy 

n atty’s face became paler than the girl 
had ever pent it before. aE ; re 

“Yes.” 

And Clara repeated’ what had taken place. 

“ Don’t meet him agai if you can help it, 
miss, and if yon see him coming towards you at 
any time, be sure you rum: away. I’ve heard 
kim mutter things about you in his dreams 
when he’s fell asleep by the fire of an evening. 
Oh, I wish you was going away somewhere, or 
that he was, I do.: I saw something bad for 
you in the cards last night.” 

« There, Chatty; don’t try to frighten me; I 
don’t suppose I shall see him unless he comes 
in my way, and I Have usually somebody with 
me,” with a pout; “but I want to read my 
letter. Good-bye, Chatty.” 

Then the woman went away, and Clara read 
the heartless words without detecting the pur- 
pose that lay behind thent: 

“He is coming,” was the thought that filled 
her heart; “coming to see’ me. ATI will be 
right when we meet:' He may send me cold 
letters, but he cannot be cold when he 'sees me, 
and looks into my eyes and feels how T love him. 
Thursday night; that is‘to-morréw" it’s rather 
dark by the river at eight o'clock. Charlie for- 


gets that itis October’ instead 6f June; but I 
‘shall go, of course, only I must make some ex- 


cuse for doing so. ‘PIl'go dnd see Florence 
Edgecombe in the afternoon and leave Jasmine 
Cottage about seven, then I can stroll about and 
cross by the ferry. Yes, that is- what I will 


| do.” 


Then instead of burning the letter as she had 
do,-she put it with many 
othets she had redeiv m the sate/writer in 
a little sandal-wood box, which she kept in a 
locked drawer, safefroumthe prying:eyés of het 


aunt. : : . 

Ah! if*Charlés Rentroll could have’ seen how 
his cautiously worded epistles were treasured, 
he would have ground ifs tecth and have gladly 
given as manybank notes. for, them as he had 
sent letters. 5 

He is now leaving London to keep his ap- 
pointment. «A .day before: the time named, it is 
true, but he wants’to'see Florence Edgecombe, 
and, he means.as soon as his ‘interview with 
Clara is over to leave. Worcester the same night, 
and to make sure of seéing both girls, he’ must 
call at Jasmine Cottage before he goes to keep 
his tiresome tryst by the riverside. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 


INTO THE DARK NIGHT, 
He waits with hellish rancour imminent 
To intereept thy way or send thee back 
Despoil’d of innocenee, of faith, of bliss.. 

“How do-‘you do, Clara? I am so glad’ to 
seé you.” ; 

‘ And Florence Edgecombe’ bent down and 
kissed the cheek of her friend. 

“ Quite well, thank you, déar,” replied Clara, 
brightly, while her face flushed, thotg¢h’ her 
cheeks had become thin of late ; “but’how are 
you? You have-not been ili, have ad 

“No, but I am not feeling very bright';” and 
Florence sighed ‘wearily. 

“What is the matter with you?’ was the 
anxious inquiry; “your eyes are qtite suriken, 
and you look as though you had'been sitting up 
ary night for the past week.” 

“fT have not been doing ‘that, buf to begin 
with papa is far from.well. He wort Keep his | 
bed, and he won't have a doctor; and he rather 
frightens me sometimes; he wanders in his talk 
80, and it seems as though theré was soniething 
wrong with his brain; and iny unclé William is 
hot well either: I ‘otight to go to tow and 
mutse him, bat’ papa is not itt a fit condition to . 
br with only a servant to take care of 

«That, is flexing. You have great expecta- 
tions’ fronr yout utitte, Rave yon - 
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“Tam his nearest relative, and he is rich,” 
replied Florence, evasively; ‘‘but it is not for 
what he may leave me that I want to go to him. 
He was my mother’s only brother, and I am 
very fond of him; he has been very kind to us, 
too, though papa won’t admit it; we owe out 
present income entirely to him.” 

«You are in a difficulty, and I don’t seéhew 
anyone can help’ you out of it,” said Clara; 
«but how about your “beloved ;’ hasn’t he been 
to see you all this time ?” 

“No,” reluctantly; “I don’t know what has 
come over Arthur. He writes often enough, but 


‘ 


there is a tone in his letters that I don’t Tike: | 


I feel convinced that'my aunt has been trying’ 


«“T believe he will either go mad or have a 
dreadful illmess,” Clara thought, as she looked 
at him, 

But she gave no expression to her opinion. 
On the contrary, she talked brightly and cheer- 


‘a favourite, seemed to become tiore calm and 
“rational than he had been for some days past. 


fully, and Mr. Edgecombe, with whom she was | f 





Clara was sitting’ with her face towapds® the 
river; her back to the house; her com 
were also looking im the same direction amd 
-o— it was that did not observe # thaw 
soming d them, ot * 





to make mischief between us, and it is soy 
difficult to break through a feeling of resti 
or to dissipate a misun i 
One spoken word or # look, if I o 
would be enough, and indéed I am som ble 
sometimes, I am almost tempted tosend\ fo 
him.” i getty 
““Why don’t’'you? I should, if I were 
“Tt seems so and childish,” 5 
faint laugh, in whielithere seemed tote me 


pain than merriment; “but I think Dam get} @ 


ting childish,” she went on, almost 
«Do you know I criéd yt one li ocko ws 
though he had been a child when that. horrid 


wretch, Dick Duster, eamé amd took ike away. |: 


It put me in such, a rage too, my Wldod boi 
even now when I think of it. You knowwe aré 


far from rich,, but I offered the wretel five | 
little brute with: me, 


pounds to leave the = 
and he wouldn’t. I have warned 
that if he is cruel to the monkey, 
punished for it, and I. will.’”* 

« How excited you 
Florence,” remarked 

« Just because it is a dumb animal)” was the 
response ; “if the creature could speak and de« 
fend itself, the thing would not worry me half 
as much. But that is not the last of my griev- 
ances.” 

“‘Indeed; what more has happened >” 

“Our servant, Mercy, has informed me that 
she is going to leave mé if we stayin Woreéster! 
She professes to be’ frightened of her brother; 
who.is a terror to all belonging ta him. Butt F 
don’t think fear of the brother ‘is’the only cause. 
One of the grooms at Wardour Hall is a sweet~ 
heart of hers, and I fancy she is thinking of get- 
ing married.” 

* Well, you can easily get another girlin her 

place;.. have often wondered you put up with 
her.” 
T shan’t get another‘like’ Mercy Duster ; T 
am, very fond of Mercy, troublesome as she is ; 
but I shall be. giving you the blues with listen- 
ing to my troubles. Fil just take a look at papa, 
and if he doesn’t want me we'll go for a Paik, 
unless you would prefer sittirg at the bottom of 
the gardén elose by the river” 

«T think I should,” said Clara, who did ‘not 
wish to tire herself before the evening. 

«Very wéll, then we will ‘have some tea, and 
papa can_come to us when te feels inclined,” 

Then Florence gave her orders to Mercy, 
spoke.a few words to her fether, and joined her 
friend, who had strolled to the bottom ‘of’ the 
garden, and was standing dreamily looking at 
the swiftly flowing river a; her feet. 

Ah, if she could but have Known the dark 
secret that river would one day have to tell; she 
wonld scarcely have stool there‘now and smiled 
upon it ¢o calmly. 

It was early in October, but the air was as warm 
and balmy as though the year ‘were two months 
younger than it really vas, and the two girls, as 
they sat in their garden chairs, with a rustic 
table between them, on which stood a tray with 
some cups and saucers for tea, made a pretty 
pictire from the opposite bank of the river, 
while the wide spresding branches of a tree 
shaded them from ths sum. 

Presently Mr. Eigetombe came out, and 
Clara was struck by the change that had come 
-over him, fot it was not that He looked very ifl 
-or infirm, but his eyes wandered restlessly ; he 
seemed nérvous and irritable, and would begin 
abruptly t6 talk upon irrelevant: subjects with- 
-out any aim or purposein anything he said. 


however, 
Rave him 


got about a dumb. snimal, 


(ye 


shoe of surprise, mingled with a 
p feeling of » once over, Clara ,tried to 
‘calmy ‘and ‘stuconcerned, though 
t be'able to talk alone to the 
» loved 80 faithfully and so. 

blindly. é 


He evidently featied that she might some 
hing that would betray the relationship j 


| the fe 


more thin the merest i ‘xisted: 
betwéen Clara and himself, that he over-acted4 
his: part, and raised an odd suspicion in her 
mind, that was confirmed rather than dissipated 
by her friend’s evident irritation. 

**How long have you been in Worcester?” 
asked Mr. ecombe: AED 
**T only arrived to-day,” was the reply. 
‘You will be staying some time, ‘E suppose, 

now you ate here?” was‘the next rémark] 

“No, I go off again to-morrow,” was the 
atiswer,’ “s0 I thought'I would drop ih and see 
you for half an‘hour to-dayi” 

“That is right; I‘ wish you would comé 
ofterier.’ I’ wish you'and Florence would make 


use of a tah Who'is' always away? 
want hér, you-told’*meé so, Flo——’ 

“Papa!” exclaimed Florencé; angrily; 2 
wish you would think of what: you are ‘saying, 
‘and to whom ‘you are speaking.” 

And she rose to her feet; her proud, hand- 
some face flushed with indignation, and her 
queenly figure drawn up to its full height. 

“What, my dear? Ah, I'see,’” with a glance 
at Clara; * another time—another time.” 

“Ft is getting ‘edld,” said his dauglitér, 
anxidus to change the scene and the strbjéct df 
conversation. “ You had better come into’the 
house, papa, or you will get a chill.” 

Mr. Edgecombe assented, admitting he was 
becoming cold, atid the’ party made their way 
into the house. 

“ Come and také your hat off, you'll stay the 
evening with us?” said Florence to her friend. 

“No, thank you, F cannot; I mustn’t be late,” 
replied Clara; glancing anxiously in the direc- 
tion of Rentrolf. 

But he niade nto response, and when a few 
minutes later Mr.’ Edgecombe, with a sublime 
distegard for houselold arrangements, invited 
him to stay to dimer he at once accepted. 

“Then I shall not let you go, Clara,” said 
Florente, who ‘was determined that Charles 
Rentrol should! not speak to her alone, as’ he 
had evidently come with the intention of doing; 
“if you are afraid’ of being ‘ scolded,” she 
added, “ Mercy and I will walk down with you, 
and I will expliin'to your aunt that the fault 
of your being late was not yours, but mime,” 

“Oh, there is no need for that,” said Clara ; 
“but I must not be late in any case.” 

Then she went to take off her hat’ and make 


I Know you 





A ‘Marked avoidance of him. 


her} are 
| virtnoug women. 


ti a 


it up again: Wardour never comes; what-is the | 


——== 
while Florence went to give fresh orders to 
Mercy. 

Finding herself alone, Clara sat down de- 
jectedly, with her hands clasped loosely on her 
lap, while a look of dazed misery came into her 
ace. 

“Can it be possible?” she moaned; “has he 
loved her? Is it of him that she spoke that 
day? Surely it cannot be, and yet his looks, 

pd tone;.and manner, the old man’s words, her 
If it should be as I 
suspect what a mad, blind idiot I have been. 
Basi will not-ask her till I have heard what he 


r} as to say. Ah!” 


A footstep upon the stairs warned her that 

fefice was coming up to join her, and poor 

started to her feet, pulled off her hat and 

s, and pretended to be very busy arranging 
hair\when the former entered the room. 

“I can’t imagine why Mr. Rentroll comes 

‘so often,” remarked Florence, petulantly, 

e seated herself in a chair. “It’s a nui- 
@e for a man to come to dinner without being 

iously invited; and more than that, I don’t 
him.” , 

* He seems willing enouch to like you,” Clara 
could not help saying, with a note of bitterness 
in her voice. 

#* Yes, just because he knows he can’t get me,” 
retarned the other, seornfully; “if he could 
phate me I should\ beyworthless in his-eyes. A 

woman had bettet) hare herself to begin with 
fthan trust to Churles Rentroll’s faith. But 
' dott let. ns talk of him, it makes me bitter and 
| cyttical when Evemember that such men as he 
Hare toketuted, and even welcomed by good and 


* 


@é"you know anything very dreadful 
?” Clara could not help asking. 

“Nothing that the world would call dreadful ; 
but there is papa calling, let us go down,” and 
they went. 

It was not a very pleasant evening, this last 
that Clara would ever spend at Jasmine Cottage, 
it almost seemed as though coming events were 
casting their shadows before them, for a de- 
pressing ghoom that could not: be shaken off set- 
tled upon the whole party. 

Claia'was angry and jealous, and was becom- 
ine reckless enough to throw aside the mask of 
seeréey she had worn so long, and hail she ‘re< 
‘ceived the least provocation she would un- 
doubtedly have done so. 

But Oharles Rentroll did not attempt to pay 
Florence more’ than the ordinary civilities due 
to'the hostess, indeed he was silent and moody, 
altogéther unlike’ himself; and | started . more 
than once when a remark was addressed to 
Him as though he were lost m some traih of 
thought that was far more absorbing than plea- 
sant. 

« Really, Mr. Rentroll, you couldn’t look more 
frightened if a policeman were to tap you on 
the: a¥m and elaim you as his: prisoner,” ‘re- 
marked Florence, disdainfully, as she saw that 
the dish of vegetables Mercy Duster was offering 
him wae nearly’thrown out of the: girl’s hands 
through his extraordinary pre-occupation and 
nervousness. 

The guest langhed uneasily. It was the only 
way in which such a remark could he taken ; but 
there was no bright or witty conversation to 
lighten the meal, and almost as soon as it was 
finished.Mr. Edgecombe began to nod, and his 
daughter! only just managed to get him toa 
eouch before he fell into a deep sleep, 

While she was doing it Clara seized the op- 
portunity to whisper to Rentroll: 

“I shall propose going away direetly. Yott 
can offer to see me home; it will save either of 
us waiting by the river in the dark, and Iam 
afraid of meeting that Dick Duster when Iam 
alone.” 

“The man. to,whom the monkey belongs ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What a little brute it was. I still have the 
mark on my hand where he bit me,” and he 
held out his right hand, on the fourth finger of 
which gleamed a large diamond, while on the 
fleshy part of the thunib was a scar where 


} 





Joeko’s teeth had fixed themselves; and that for 


such slight préparations as she-could for dinner, | safety had afterwards been cauterised. 
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* Yes, it is ugly; but aren’t you glad to see 
me, Charlie ?” 

“Hush, Florence is coming; I was just ask- 
ing Miss Cousins to give us some music,” he 
said, unblushingly, as the girl whose favour he 
wished to win came away from her father. 

“T can’t sing to-night,” said Clara, who felt 
at the moment as though she had a great lump 
in her throat, “and I think, Florence, I will go 
home if you willexcuse me. But I needn’t take 
you out, it isn’t late you know. It is only just 
eight o’clock.” 

«I will see you to your door if you will allow 
me, Miss Cousins,” said Rentroll, gravely. 

Clara bowed. 

It was all such a farce—such a pitiful farce 
—she scarcely knew whether to laugh outright or 
be very angry at having to play such an ignoble 
part in it. 

She was right, it was a farce, the small piece 
upon the stage of this night’s performances that 
should precede the tragedy. 

So Clara resumed her hat and jacket and 
kissed Florence more warmly and impressively 
than usual, the latter thought, then she went 
out side by side with Charles Rentroll into the 
dark night. 

For a few seconds Florence stood watching 
their retreating figures, then she closed the door 
with an odd feeling of desolation, as though 
something warm and bright and pleasant had 
gone out of her life. 

She chid herself with being fanciful and for 
giving way to morbid imagination, but she 
could not dissipate the feeling, and then the 
suspicion that had been forcing itself upon her 
mind for the last three hours returned. She 
was sure, or almost sure, that Charles Rentroll 
and Clara’s secret lover were one and the same 
person. 

“If it is soI hope he will marry her,” she 
thought; “ but he won't; I know him too well 
for that; he will treat her even worse than he 
ara me, and she may not be so well able to 

it.” 
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[a DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCE. } 


Then she sat down for a time; her father 
woke up, drank his cup of coffee, smoked his 
long Oriental pipe, and at ten o’clock the house- 
hold of three, including Mercy Duster, were 
about to retire to rest, when there was a peculiar 
noise at the front door, and after a momentary 
hesitation Florence opened it. She started back 
with a cry of terror, for some strange creature 
sprang into her arms, and it was not for a 
second or two that she realised that it was her 
pet Jocko the monkey. 

The poor little animal seemed to be in a 
greatly excited condition; it jabbered; it 
whimpered ; it showed its bleeding head, and it 
held up in its paws and tried now and again to 
tear with its teeth a piece of coloured flannel 
such as some men wear for shirts. 

«Tis a piece of Dick’s shirt, and they’ve had 
a fight,” said Mercy, taking the shreds from 
the monkey’s grasp. ‘I know the pattern of 
it well; ’tis a pity it won’t hang him; the 
world would be the gainer.” 

“He is a cruel, unmanly wretch, but don’t 
forget he is your brother, Mercy.” 

Then Jocko was soothed and fed. His old 
cage was got out, a bed was made up in it; the 
door of his gilded prison was securely locked, 
and he was left in the warm kitchen to sleep 
once more in security and comfort. This was 
not the last strange occurrence at the Edge- 
combe’s cottage that night, however. 

It must have been about one in the morning, 
and the inmates had been asleep for at least a 
couple of hours when Florence was aroused by a 
violent knocking at the door. Again and again 
the imperious demand for admission was re- 
peated, and at length the girl sprang out of bed, 
pulled on a dressing-gown, and threw up the 
window which commanded the front. of the 
house. 

“Who is it? What do you want?” she 
asked. 

“Is my daughter here, Miss Edgecombe ?” 

“Dr. Cousins!” exclaimed the girl. “No; 
she went home at eight o’clock.” 

‘She has never returned home. I have been 





Wik SSS 


waiting up for her. Iwas told she had come 
here. = you give me any idea of where she 


is gone f 

“No; but Iwill come down directly.” And 
she did so. 

She could give the anxious father no informa- 
tion, however, beyond the fact that Clara had 
left the house escorted by Mr. Rentroll, who 
said he would seeher to her own door. 

“And where it this man staying? Who is 
he, and where can I find him ?” was the next 
impatient question. 

“He said he was going back to town to- 
night,” was the blank reply. Then she gave 
the anxious doctor the names of the hotels in 
Worcester, Malverr. and London, at which she 
had heard Rentroll had been staying at various 
times. 

Dr. Cousins’ face was pale and troubled, and 
he was about to tak his leave, when he asked, 
suddenly : 

“ Had she any sectet lover, do you know, Misa 
Edgecombe ?” 

“TI believe she hid,” reluctantly; “but I 
don’t know who he vas; she would never tell 
me.” 

And you cannot guess ?” 

“I should scarcely ike to say that I could; 
it is a mere suspicion.” 

“Was it this Mr. Charles Rentroll, do you 
think ?” 

“TI don’t know; it may have been. Atany 
rate she left this hous: in his company to- 


ight. 
iy more questicus followed in quick suc- 
coast and Dr. are discovered that yr 
had but very rarely spent an evening a 

Jasmine Cottage, and also that Mr. Edgecombe 
had never once in his life escorted her home, 
but though he thus came upon the traces of & 
mystery he was no nearer the track of the girl 
whom he was seeking thar when he left home, 
and he walked away anxious and sick at heart, 
none the less so because she whom he thus 
sought was only his daughter by adoption. 





(To b¢ Continued.) 
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CHRISTINE’S REVENGE; 


OE, 
O’HARA’S WIFE. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The world without love is a blank, 
Empty of hope and joy. 


Tue Earl of Levison had been accustomed to 
the gratification of every wish and the realisa- 
tion of every desire as it arose in his. soul, and 
this lasted as long as he remembered being 
alive, up to the time of his first meeting with 
Elaine as a grown up girl, and then and there 
falling, in hisown fashion, desperately in love 
with her. Then had come the first barrier to 
his eager desire to win her affections, and to 
receive her promise to become his wife. Her 
indifference had piqued his vanity; ‘roused the 
Evil One in him,’’ as he elegantly phrased it; 
made him resolve that the young beauty should 
become his wife no matter what reason she had 
for withholding her love from him ; and he sus- 

cted very strong reasons. .He believed that 

utiful Elaine had passed through some 
escapade, some schoolgirl romance in which she 
had for the time wrecked her peace of mind and 
made love for himself impossible. _He had no 
very high standard of female purity ; he only 
troubled himself with the question: How much 
of this secret of this girl’s past can we hide from 
the world? How much can we hide if rumours 
get about? Money will most likely buy all the 
silence we require. 

“‘When once she becomes my wife I shall 
know how to rule her. ‘ This little secret of the 
past which I shall hold will give me more com- 
ome sway and rule over her. She is the 
oveliest creature, the most ect that the 
most fastidious judges could desire as a model 
af female grace, physical beauty and sylph-like 
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[aN UNPLEASANT INTERRUPTION. ] 


elegance, which will develop into’ a superb 
grandeur when she shall have been for a few 
years Countess of Levison.” 

All this while the earl had never made so 
wild a guess at truth as to suppose for one 
instant that Lady Elaine was married. He was 
away in Scotland when the news fell like a 
thunderbolt in the midst of that gay and great 
world which calls itself “society” that Lady 
Elaine Harwood, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Donhamore, had actually married at the parish 
church of Hetly Heath, in Surrey, a Fenian 
peasant—a poor tenant on her father’s estate of 
Donnamore. That the said Fenian was about 
to be tried for his life on the charge of being 
concerned in the murder of Foster, the eari’s 
agent, and that the countess had shut up Elaine 
either in a lunatic asylum or in a convent (it 
was not distinctly stated which) for life. 

* Rumours reached him afterwards that Elaine 
had escaped, but he had not known whether or 
no to believe this tale. He frequently met the 
countess in “society ;” but such perfect com- 
mand of feature and voice—nay, of tell-tale 
blood and heart-stricken horror which shows 
itself in tell-tale pallor of cheek and lip—such 
control had the “marble woman” over the 
slightest manifestation of suffering that nobody 
could have supposed she had ever endured a 
single pang in the whole of her life. 

The very name of Elaine was ignored. She 
was dead to her countess mother—dead as if she 
had lain close coffined twelve feet under the 
sod—dead as if she were buried in the deepest 
depth of the fathomless sea, with the waves 
anne oe eternal requiem over her bleached 
white bones for ever and for ever. Probably 
had the earl asked a question about Elaine of 
Lady Donnamore the “marble woman” would 
have given him a cold stare and have intimated 
that if their acquaintance was to remain on the 
old footing the name of the person he had 
alluded to must never be once mentioned in her 
presence. 

The earl knew all this by the instinct of a 
rather clever man of the world and tolerably 








correct reader of character. He knew that 
Elaine’s husband had been found guiltless of 
murder, and had since died in the Middlesex 
Hospital. He had made up his mind to the 
gloomy certainty that he should never mect 
Elaine again, and then he had met her, more 
beantiful than before, with an atmosphere of 
purity and saint-like patience surrounding her, 
which his nature wus too grovelling to compre- 
hend, although he felt its influence, and now 
again the strongest desire of his life was that 
this divine woman whom suffering and sorrow 
had elevated into a saint, should become his 
wife. 

He was satisfied that his splendid rank and 
colossal wealth would have power to frown down 
all impertinent comment, to stifle and hush every 
whisper of the gossips. His wife, Countess of 
Levison, daughter of the earl of Donnamore, not 
on terms with her family! Possibly not; the 
countess was a tyrannical personage in life; 
perhaps calls would be exchanged between the 
young Countess of Levison and her mother, the 
Countess of Donnamore, and then the dead 
Fenian would be quite forgotten, and Elaine 
would become the happy mother of an heir to 
an earldom and marquisate. 

All this programme for the future of him- 
self and Lady Elaine in that great world 
where they would have to play their parts 
was arranged by the Earl of Levison, when 
there came a crushing blow—this discovery that 
Elaine had a son, a creature who would always be 
first with her; yes, even before that young 
marquis of the future, of whom the earl had 
already ventured to dream when he heard the 
murmur of coming years. 

He knew Elaine had no passion for himself, 
that her pulse never quickened at his approach, 
that the colour never deepened on her cheek 
when he came suddenly into her presence. He 
knew this, but he had hoped to win her love in 
the future. Now it seemed that the cherub be- 
yond there in the lodge-keeper’s cot would 
always have Elaine’s first thoughts, first cares, 
first love—ay, there was the bitterness of it. 
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True she had never really and truly loved the 
Fenian, but she adored his child with fervour, 
and the world would know’ it,)»Nothing would 
ever stop the tongues of the Ban as long as 
Elaine went constantly to Phat boy. As 
he grew up she would wish # give’ him the edu- 
cation of a gentleman, next her Surrey estate 
and a commission in the army, Im all the yearw 
to come this Fenian’s son™would stand in his 
way as a rival,a thorn in Bis side tégoad and 
sting him to madness. 
was selfish and ungenerous at hearts 


** And so you say, Elaine, that at once and} 


for ever you choose your Fenian’s: brat in pre- 
ference to me?” 

«« My child is as a cherub sent from heaven to 
lead me to better things, to tenelt me to subdue 
self, to live for nobler aims thamtie and 
pleasures of the world. My eliilé of 
my eyes, the joy of my heart) the’ Boge of my 


future.” Re 
“As I thought, a rival witom I, who 
Tt whe would re 


would fain be your hus 
store you to the pice ae de- 
lights of life which you! Wiio would 
become your devoted: ftiet@) who would give 
you rank, honour, titlepnot#& spealt of the love 
which is consuming’ my 
nothingness.” to 

“Lord Levisom I will never part fiém my 
child.” 

«You mea that if you ever eontiggeend to 


become Countess of oti | cow the 
fee ta 


‘tic love-matth before you m: 


tion and wealth? All my séfvants may point 
at me behind my back, and laugh at me for a 
fool, they will talk of the unéles and aunts, and 
the grandmothers of the little wretch, one of 
whom is a countess in Belgrave Square whose 
husband is in the Cabinet, while the other, as I 
have heard, is a mad old beggar. Woman, the 
Fenian who was so nearly hanged will tiever be 
forgotten sé long as that wretched child lives.’” 

“ Do you wish me to kill him ?” ‘asked Elaine, 
with lofty scorn. 

“Not to kill him; no, I wish’ you to put him 
iftto an institution with a few hundredsof pounds 
laiti up for his benefit so as to set him up in 
some decent business when he is old enough, 
and I wish you to vow that yon will never see 
him again.” 

““T refuse utterly and completely. I would 
not become an empress on stch terms. No, not 
if I loved my husband to madness.” 

The earl grew pale. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a bitter’ smile, 
“the insinuation was well aimed. I am per 
fectly aware that you do not love me at all, that 
you despise me, and would only marry me for 
my title and wealth.” 

The passions of both were thoroughly aroused. 
Elaine, full of the exalted mother’s love which 
makes a true woman court death and torture in’ 
the defence of her child. The earl, with his ad- 
miration for Elaine incréased tenfold, jealous 
to madness of the child whose pedsant origin 
was as @ hideous crime in his eyes, saw that 
he had no place at all in Elaine’s heart; he was 
ready to invoke the powers of darkness to aid 
him to win her for his wife, and to remove the 
detested rival babe ftom his path. 

Lucifer and his fallen angels seemed to 
shadow him with their black wings—a legion of 
demons hissed their devilish suggestions in his 
ears. Neither the earl nor Elaine heard a foot- 
step close to them in the lane; neither. of them 
saw Mrs. Pennithorn until, ina charming sum- 
mer toilette, she stood between them in the 
shady lane pale and transformed with rage. 

“ Mrs. Anderson, you ate nota fit. person to 
have the charge of my daughters.. You leave 
me to-day.” 

At that’ moment the Earl of Levison had no 
tuore respect for Mrs. Pennithorn or her feelings 
than he had pity for the overburdened donkey 
in the lane a little ahead of. where he stood; 


The Ear? of Levison 


slink into a 





albeit that the said animal could hardly stir, 





and strained pitiably in the endeavour to move 
the cart ed with stones to which he was 
harnessed, while a cruel old man pulled brutally 
“tie oan such a rage he would 
0, ) was in a wou 
rather have administeréd an porte a kick 
to the donkey insteadof mm and by 
the mortification. of fs 


the same rule s. Penni- 
thorn excited im him no compunc¢tiom,indeed he 
rather took a maliciéus im imcreasing 


her vexations. Hestouk off hie hat witBmall the 
nonochalanes: of his. clasy to thie irate 


Indy, and he anid, cally : a 

I regret that Mis. Anderson i excited 
=: » Lay the blame me...I 
: ed governess into the and I 
have asked her to become my re- 


Your’ wifey. wife P” 
Mrev lie aie a conte nena 
dood Tt prow ra seg od 

am ; in 
that maziner before — 

“TI Rave entreated 
my hand and title to 


son, and one day Marchiomess of Casrig: Fiza, 
and she refuses me.” . a 


ducing her to mame a speedy day for our mar- 
riage.” 

The earl spoke in a cool, deliberate way; he 
knew that every word he uttered was a barbed 
arrow that wounded Mrs. Penmithorn atid rankled 
in. her heart. She had made a mistake; her 
fascinations were not as. strong, as she had 
deemed them, and could it be possible that this 
Mrs. Anderson. had really won, the heart of 
the young nobleman? Would. she become.a 
countess—the Countess of Levison? If so 
would she invite her to her’ parties—would 
she ? 

“Tam sorry,” she began, “that I spoke 
hastily, I—surely, Mrs. Anderson, you are not 
serious in. refusing to become the Countess. of 
Levison ?” : 

“Yes, Mrs. Pennithorn, the earl exacts hard 
conditions, and I refuse.” 

“In other words, I required her to-place her 
child with strangers, and she refuses. ; I dislike 
other people’s children, and now, Mrs. Penni- 
thorn,, you know the whole story.. You can 
publish it, to the whole world if you like,” he 
added, contemptuously. 

“I shall publish nothing that. you don’t wish 
published ; but sorely: Mrs. Anderson, you will 
not hesitate,” and she turned with a beaming 
smile to her governess, who might become a 
countess if she liked. 

“No, I do not hesitate, Mrs. Pennithorn,” 
Elaine answered, gravely. ‘I prefer my child 
to the whole world!” 

The earl’s white lips worked, anda. serpent 
whispered of evil and deception‘in his ear. 

** You see, Mrs. Pennithorn,” he said, turning 
with a faint smile to the merchant’s wife, ‘you 
see that things: haye cometoa climax. Neither 
Mrs. Anderson nor myself had intended: to, choose 
you for our confidant, but now you know how 
things stand, you. may as well know all. I will 
arrange that this child shall be placed where his 
mother can see him: every week, that she shall 
always have access to him, that. I will provide 
for his education. and his future if;she,will. be- 

i Are you witness. to: what I 
say?” 


Mrs. Pennithorn. bent. her head, but: Elaine 
shook hers. , 

“No, I must have my ehild in .my-house.: If 
ever I have.a house I will always acknowledge 
my child to the whole world. Nothing shall 





induce me to live away from my child for a 
day if I ever have a home of my own.” 

“Then. the..child must come home to us?” 
said theeagl, withita strange smile; “you have 
conquered, Elaia@; I cannot live without 
you——=/? ; 
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Mrs. Petiitithorn could not make enough of 
the babe or his mother. The earl wrote a 
blank cheque for Elaine to fill in as she liked. 
_With this money she was to buy all the things 
\that-Jadies want, or imagine that they want, 
\fon a wedding outfit. Atta 

Mrs. Pennithorn made the purchases. A few 
charming dresses were,made by that lady’s pet 
‘dressmaker for Elaine; but there was not much 
\time, so that thé other rich: dress pieces were to 
‘be put away until the new countess returned 
\from her wedding trip-” 5 

The baby was to remain with the Penni- 
thorn’s, under the care of a very respectable 
‘elderly nurse, until the return of Lady Levison 
‘from Lausanne, for the wedding trip was to be 
circumscribed to Switzerland. 

“T don’t like to part with him evén for a 
month,” said Elaine; aloud; “ indeed’ it seems 
to me that a month is a fearful time to bé away 
from-all that oné loves.” 

“Not from all; my lady,” said the respectable 
nurse, who, although she did’ not -know that 
already Elaine had @ title, gave her one in ad- 
varice; for the next’ day bat one Mrs. Penni- 
thorn’s governess was to become the Countess 
of Levison. “Not from all, niy lady; there is 
thy lord.” 

Elaine sighed, @ quivering sigh. What a 
great blank this marriage seemed—empty of all 
that makes life blissfal and wedlock holy love. 
She stood in the lofty mursery at the Beeches, 
and watched ‘her’ child:as he slept. — 

What beautiful’ clothes she ‘bought for 
him lately; what a cherub he looked in his 
nightdress of fine white cambric’and lace. How 
sweetly he was sleeping; how lovely were his 
rose-red parted lips. Her tears fell fast on his 
white cot. he 

“Nothing that the world holds ean ever be 
ee ite te ee she said to 


But Elaine was mistaken. 
* . * (* * 
The next day Blhine drove.into London with 
Mrs. Pennithorn, now the kindest, most gracious 
hostess in the-world.. She. was going to.choose 


a watch, and short, rich watch-chain by 
the earl’s desire. On her return he was to be 
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at the Beeches for afternoon ‘tea on the lawn. 
Elaine chose the watch—not the blue enamelled 
one set with diamonds which Mrs. Pennithorn 
would have advised her to’ take~-bnt' one per- 
fectly plain—dead gold; unchased, . unorna- 
mented in any way. The°chaim she preferred 
was a in design, of purest gold, heavy and 
tmch ' ; 


“T like simple things,” Elaine said, when 
they were again in their carriage on their re- 
turn towards the Beeches. 

«“ You will furnish your house‘in severe taste,” 
suggested Mrs. Pennithorn. 

“The earl’s hottses are already furnished;” 
Elaine answered, with a smile: 

«How happy you must be!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pennithorn ; “how the earl adores you!” and 
she sighed: 

Elaine atswered dreamily : 

“T ought to be gratefal, for I shall Kave my 
child with me-when the wedding tour is over ;” 
and she sighed! 

“T can’t make her out a bit,” said Mrs. 
Pennithorn to herself; “‘she seems to have no 
love for that fascinating, delightful nobleman. 
T wonder what His’ parents will say when they 
discover that he is married to my governess. 
‘wonder who on earth she is, and what she has 
been? Theresa strange mystery about her”: 

Elaine tried to talk lightly on indifferent sub- 
jects during the drivé home, but. a strange feeb 
ing’ of uneasiness rankled at her heart, for which 
she could not‘account. 

« When F am away in Switzerland,” shesaid 
to herself, “I must have telecrams about‘the 
boy every week, or I shall not rest.” 

At last the carriage is‘ on‘ the’ fire’ road called 
Sydenham Hill, sdon the‘“Beeches” isin 
sight. As soon’ as the carriage stopped; Elaine 
leaped out without waiting forthe assistance of 
the footman. She opened the gate; crossed the 
lawn; and loeked' in at-the schoolroom through 
the open French windows. Something im the 
emptiness.and silence of the place struck a chill 
to her heart. Ls ale 

Why. were the children absent? The earl 
was to have been. there by this time to. join the 
“afternoon tea” on the lawn under the beech 
trees. The children were all ‘expected to be 
present. ‘They had béen prémised. this treat ; 
cakes, fruits and créams were: to be: laid on the 
table; flowers “were to: bey gathered from the 
gardén’and from the-Hothouse. Now’there was 
nosound of children’s*voices nor footsteps. 

«T suppose the nurses haye taken them for a 
walk,” said Elaine to herself; but a very strange 
fear—a terrible weight oppressed. her heart. 
She orossed the schodlrgom, went up the nursefy 
stairs, opened the door. The elderly nurse sat 
weeping in a low chair'mear the window. 

«Where is my boy?” Elaine asked the ques- 
tion in deep, eoncdhtrated.tones.that.had some- 
thing awfalin them.~ ~~ | on 

The nurse, whose name was Mrs. Marsh, be- 
gan to rock hersélf to atid fr0, and her sobs and 
cries grew louder and more ungovernable. 

“Speak, woman! Tell nie!where is my boy? 
Have you killed him ?- Ifso the law shall have 
your life.” "ahs 

But Mrs. Marsh only cried and sobbed more 
ong more loudly. ‘ i < 

laine went straight to her, seized her’ by the 
shoulders, and shook ‘her violently. 

“Speak, speak, woman! ‘What’ have’ you 
done with, my child ?” mer 

“T could not helpit! Indeed’ they have, gone 
to look for him; the two nurses, with Mrs. 
Pennithorn’s children and a policeman. Oh, 


dear, dear, how was I to know! How was I'to | ' 


guess !”” 

«Will you speak?” pursued Flaine. 

She was deadly white. There was’ a flerce 
and terrible light in. her eyes: The nurse said 
to herself’: ee 

“Tf they don’t take care she'wil! run mad. 
I'wonder my lord wants @ bride wHo is‘cold to 
him as a graveyard, stone, and who cares barf 
for the troublesome ‘brat whom I hopé ske 
never. find.” 

For, Mrs. Marsh was a hypocrite of the’ first 


water. 
* Will you tell me what you lave dotie with 


my child?’ pursued Elaine; still speaking in 
that terrible concentratéd voice. 

“ Well, my lady, I was in the garden with the 
baby, and the children were there, and the 
tables were beittg laid under the beech trees’ for 
the afternoon tea; and the baby was crowing 
and’ laughing, bless his little heart, and then'a 
gipsy-looking woman, with a red handkerchief 
over her head, came across’ the lawn and began 
to ask leave to tell our fortunes. Nobody had 
sixpence, so I said I would go to the house for 
my purse, and I laid little master on the grass 
where he could tear up the white daisies—it was 
what he liked. The maids had gore im te ask 
the butler for the wine. Little miss and master 
came with me; only Miss Lily, aged five, re- 
mained with the baby. When I came back Miss 
Lily was screaming and cfying; she was 
frightened to death. She said the good-for- 
nothing baggage of a gipsy had picked up the 
hn 8 put it under her cloak, and run away with 

im 1 


A light broke on Lady Elaine. She saw the 
earl as the arch mover; the sécret spring 
which guided this atrocious plot. He had him- 
self, Elaine remembered, recommended this Mrs. 
Marsh as a‘ nursé. She was then'a vile agent 
hited’ for the purpose of destroying’ Elaine’s 
child, or at least of giving it to a wretch who 
would quickly compass its destruction. Elaine 
now comprehended that the earl desired nothing 
léss'‘than her‘child’s death. 

“Woman!” said she, to the nurse, “how 
much were you to receive for arranging the loss 
of my child? Speak! Tell me! Perhaps I 
can make it worth your while if you will restore 
him to me. See, this watch and chain and 
twenty pounds !” 

Poor Elaine-was anxious’to shower’ the earl’s 
gifts on Mrs. Marsh, hoping to induce Her to 
restore her child: 

Mrs. Marsh was's ctinning-eyed wontan with 
‘a rather hooked ‘tiose! She was’ stout, sixty, 
eminently respectableas reyardéd the excellent 
quality and scrupulous neatness of her attire, 
and fhe respectfill tories of her ‘voice; but a 
bile of contempt, which she could not control, 
flitted across: her wary‘ol face when Elaine 
made that paltry offer of the watch and chain 
and twenty pounds. 

“T would not sell myself’ for gold, my dear 
lady. How can you think I would ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Marsh, mildly. ‘Of course the police‘must be 
set on'the track of that gipsy'baggage:' When 
Mr. Pennithorn comes in we must see to it.’”~ . 

«And do you suppose that I will wait for Mr. 
Pennithorn’s ‘réturn?” Elaine asked). wildly. 
“No, I will go at-once and set them on the 
womat’s track. Then turning! quickly on the 
nurse :*“ Where’ are’ the other servants?’ Did 
any of them see this woman with the red hand- 
ketchief ?” 

«Yes; the upper housemaid did, butishe has 
gone out with the nursemaids and Mrs. Penni- 
thorn’s children totee if they can’ hear any- 
thing of the gipsy. She, Maria, would know 
her again.” ; 

A cunning smile, bitter and contemptuous, 
curled the woman’s lips as she spoke thus. 
Elaine watching her, saw it, and diyined, with 
a mother’s instinct, the whole diabolical plot. 

“You are in the pay of the earl,” shersaid, 
turning. suddenly.and furiously upon, the nurse. 
“ He has bribed you to.destroy mychild. LI.will 
denounce you both to the whole world. . Look 
me in. the’ face and tell meif you. dare that I 
speak: falsely.” 

*T, would not be so’ rude, dear lady. You are 
excited and don’t know what you say. The 
earl, poor young. nobleman, has known me this 
five'years. I lived where ‘he: used. to-visit, at 
Lady Mapleton’'s.” 

Elaine turned away in’desperation. She was 
as'perfectly conviticed'that the edrl was at the 
bottom of ‘this plot as if she had overheard him 
planning it with Mrs. Marsh. She flew down 
the stairs, out of the house; and along the road 
towards Sydenham. At the corner where’ the 
path wound round into the main road she met a 
whole troupe of the Pennithorns’ éxcited’ maid- 





servants and children. They had been giving: 


chase, in a vague; aimless’ way, to’ the gipsy 
woman who had stolen Elaine’s child. 

** Oh, Mrs. Anderson,” said the upper house- 
maid, “ she was the most-dreadful-looking woman 
I.ever saw! She had a face the colour of an 
Indian, and black brows and a scowl. I can’t 
think how-ever in’ the world Mrs. Marsh could 
have left the dear baby alone with her and only 
little Miss Lily.” 

Elaine’s pale, wild face quite frightened the 
housemaid. She stopped short in her descrip- 
tion of the ‘dreadful woman.” 

** Dear Mrs. Anderson, you look ill. You 
must return to the house and have wine, or you 
will faint.” 

“T mast not faint until I have found my child. 
Tell me, Maria, have you spoken to the police ?” 

“Oh, yes, to two or three, ma’am, and they 
all say they will follow up the track of every 
tramp.” 

«Has anybody’seen the gipsy ?” 

* Not one person that we have spoken to ?” 
said the maids, in @ chorus. 

“ What am Ito do? Where am I to go?” 
asked. Elaine, helplessly; And she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Put bills out, dear lady, and offer a reward 
of a hundredpounds towhoever will bring little 
Lionel back safe and well,” said the practical 
upper housemaid. 

“* All that shall be done,” said Elaine, “ but I 
want my, child now—now—at once! I shall not 
touch food nor shall I sleep until he is found. 
Come with me to the police-station, Maria. Let 
us-see the superintendent and offer the reward.” 

It was’ not very far to the police-station. 
Elaine put*the superintendent in possession of 
the facts of the case. She even doubled the 
reward. She offered two hundred pounds for the 
safe return of her boy. 

* You will have him long before to-morrow, 
me atmy now,”’ sid. Maria, the houisemaid, glee- 
fally.:..© Whoever those are thatvhave got him 
they'll be im a hurry to. bring him back when 
they seé the great! reward you have offered for 
him.” 

But'Elaine feared:the wealthy earl‘might have 
promised a thousand pounds to the people who 
had stolen the'child on condition of their getting 
safely out of the country with him or killing 
him. She returned to the Beeches and found 
Mr, and Mrs. Pennithorn and.the earl standing 
in great consternation) on the lawn. The earl 
was very pale. He made a stride towards: her. 

« My darling ” he began. 

Something in her face stopped him. 

“Hush !.away: from me,” she said,. “and 
answer me—where have you sent my child? 
You may-as.well tell me.-first,.as last. I. will 
never marry you now—not if you, were fifty 
times Earl of Levison and Marquis of Carrig 
Flyn; No;,I would ratker tramp; the country 
with my child at my back+sing ballads—or beg 
or sell tapes and cottons for a living; anything 
better than;a life. with a man I lothe! No, 
keep away; my resolve is taken. The nurse 
whom you. pretended to have known so long, and 
recommended to me for my darling, is a wretch 
in your employ... Your wealth and your title 
aild none of your vices forme. Give me back 
my child? Do you hear me?” 

She spoke now ina loud, clear, high voice. 
The Pennithorns were amazed at her vehemence, 
which was almost: violence---In-vain the earl 
attempted to soothe her. 

“You allow your grief to carry you away, 
Elaine,” he said, and he spoke with a dignified 
calmness that carried conviction to the Penni- 
thorns! “ You' will regret’ this intemperance 
tomorrow. If we offer a reward forthe return 
of the child’ we sha]l have him brought back to- 
morrow’ before‘ we have been married two 
hours.” 

And yon’ think that’ I would ‘marry you?” 
she ‘said, speaking with all the pride of the 

al’ countess; her mother, but with more 
wrath: than Lady Dontamore ever chose to 
manifest. 

The earl hated her at that’ moment, and 
anathematised her and her child in’ his: heart. 
He tried tosmile. 








‘6 My deat Elaine, you will besorry that you 
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have insulted me before others—these, your kind 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pennithorn. S it is 
very hard, Mr. Pennithorn, is it not, that Elaine 
should make me responsible for the carelessness 
of an old nurse and the wickedness of an old 
gipsy ?” 

*« Indeed, my lord, it is very hard—very hard 
indeed,” said good, elderly Mr. Pennithorn. 

“Tam sure Mrs. Anderson will be very sorry 
when she thinks all this over.” 

“TI shall think of nothing, sir, until I find my 
child. Yonder Earl of Levison could tell. me 
where to find him at this moment if he liked.” 

“Indeed I could not,” the earl said, eagerly, 
«or I would in a moment.” 

But Elaine turned away her head and refused 
to believe him. Mrs. Pennithorn tried to com- 
fort her. 

«You have advertised the reward,” she said, 
“‘and in a day or so somebody will most cer- 
tainly bring the child back. You must remain 
here quietly to receive him.” 

“I suppose I must,” said Elaine, “and you 
and Mr. Pennithorn are very good and kind, but 
never ask me to be civil again to the Earl of 
Levison. You yourself heard him propose to 
me that I should put my child in an institute. 
You know he hates him. That nurse upstairs 
is in his pay; he has sent away my child, per- 
haps to be murdered!” and Elaine burst into 
violent weeping. 

* * * 7 * 


Elaine shut herself up in her own room, and 
refused to see the Earl of Levison. He went 
away with the mournful air of a persecuted 
martyr in the evening, carrying with him the 
sympathies of Mr. and Mrs. Pennithorn and all 


* their servants. 


There was no wedding the next day at the 
church; Mr. Pennithorn went and put. it off. 
The days followed the days. The reward was 
put out everywhere, but not a sign of the child 
or the tramp came near the Beeches. Elaine 
lived in her own room ; took ge | enough food 
to keep herself alive, and when the earl wrote 
to a she tore his letter across and returned it 
to him. 

Stung by this deadly insult the earl’s love 
turned to a violent hate and bitterness. He 
was at his club when he received the envelope. 
He tore it open. There was his own impas- 
sioned love epistle torn across. 

‘I hate her!’ he muttered, between his shut 
teeth. 
will either have him killed or he shall grow up 
among thieves, and rogues, and burglars, and 
end his days on a scaffold. Yes, her loveliness 
is loathsome now in my eyes. I hate her gold 
hair and her proud, pale face. I hate her when 
I remember her peasant love and her t 
husband, and I swear to myself that I will be 
her deadly foe for as long as she lives.” 

Her deadly foe for as long as she lives! How 
much meaning was in that threat? In all the 
years to come how much sorrow and suffering 
might not that.strong man bring upon that frail 
woman, lovely as a glorious summer night, and 
with the melancholy as of moonlight written 
upon the beauty of her face. 


(To be Continued.) 











A SUGGESTION. 


Have you ever noticed how readily two little 
bright eyes can read you? Have you ever 
thought of the keen instinct which, in childhood, 
takes the place of experience ? If you have, you 
also know that your little subterfuges, your 
transparent deceits, and the weaknesses which 
you take such excessive pains to disguise, are 
open to their view. They know just how to meet 
you at every turn, and no shrewder diplomat 
ever wielded power in societies, or states, than 
the wee creature who knows its influence over a 
weak nature, 

How easy itis for a loving heart to yield to the 
sweet pleadings of a little child! So easy, that 


*« She shall never find her brat again. I | Y 





many a parent. forgets duty and the child’s 
future good to gratify a ing desire. How soon 
the child-learns this! How fleetly its footsteps 
will outspeed your utmost thought, as it passes 
from one acne to another, until plow 7 
are aroused to your responsibility. But 
it is too late. Grown wilful and selfish, your 
pate or threats are equally unheeded. It 

become so accustomed to your vacillations 
that it does not believe you any more. 

«Here, Mary,” the mother calls out, “ you 
must not stir a step.” 

“ But I want to go; can’t I?” 

* No, I tell. you! I must be obeyed; you are 
not home half of your time.” 

“Tshan’t ask you again, if you'll only let, me 
go this once.” 

“ No! that’s an end of it!” snaps the mother. 

The little girl pouts a while, and then begins 
to coax again. A conversation follows which is 
a slight variation of the above, and then, by a 
gradual descent from authority, the daughter 
gains consent. Off she goes with a triumphant 
look, thinking to herself. 

“ Tknewshe would let me go if I kept on teasing 
her; she never means half she says,” 

The mother to the window to see the 
pride of her heart walk gaily away, and, as she 
stands there, the angry altercation of her two 
youngest boys reaches her ears. 

“ Dear me!” she sighs. Hear those awful boys 
of mine! Ido not know why I can never have 
better luck in bringing up my children; I.try 
hard enough. -If I have told them once I have 
told them a hundred times that the first time I 
heard any dispute both of them should be 
punished ; and what good does it do ?” 

‘By this time the noise of their voices is. dis- 
tressing, and she rushes forward with a severe 
frown. 

“Tom, here, I say! Joe, what are you doing ? 
What will Mrs. Placid think 
hear sucha din? She'll surely want us to leave 
vemee the year is out, if you do not. behave 

tter.”” 


“Mamma,” cries Tom, as she pauses, “he 
wants me tolet him have my new cart, and I 
won’t let him ; it’s mine; papa gave it to me 
at Christmas.” 

* Can’t he let me have it ?” Joe asks, excitedly. 
“T don’t care! I think you’re real mean, if you 
don’t !’” 

“Why, Joe,” exclaims the mother, aghast, 
“I must punish you for that. How dare 
ou!” 

“I didn’t mean to,” Joe says, half defiantly, 
half regretfully, “ but I think you might.” 

“It is shameful to treat your mamma so, and 
TI shall have to punish you this time; I have let 
you off too many times already, you are growing 
worse every day.” 

So saying, she turns to leave the room; but 
Joe stops her at the door. 

«I won’t say so again,” he pleads. 

“Do you mean your promise?” she asks, 
lingering undecidedly. 

“Yes, ma’am, I do.” 

“Well, then, I forgive you this time; but 
remember, if I ever hear you say so again 


She leaves the 
goes out, and the 
laugh. 

“T knew she wouldn’t whip me; she hardly 
ever does, and I wasn’t much afraid; Joe says, 
with the air of a young bravado. 

Glad to escape the irksome task of chastising 
her children, that mother pursues this ruinous 
course. Do you wonder they learn to question 
her assertions, and that her reputation for trath- 
fulness is not enviable in her own/family? Is 
that not a good key tothe mystery which puzzles 
her'so, “why she could not lave better luck in 
bringing up her children ?” 

Never say what you donot mean to your child ; 
never make promises you cannot fulfil; never 
issue a command unless you think it necessary, 
then see that it is enforced.. You can do this 
and yet not be stern and relentless. Your 
children will only, love and honour you. the more 
if they recognise, that dignity in your govern- 
ment. of them. 


remonition unfinished ‘and 
ys look at each other and 





downstairs, to) 





* And how am I to enforce my commands 
without undue severity, if I am so strict ?” per- 
haps you ask. 

There is a great variety of dispositions amon 
children, but the greater majority can be | 
through their hearts and intellects. Even a 
very young child can be reasoned with, and a 
few-kind words of explanation will often clear 
the troubled little mind, and make duty a real 
pleasure. It is not beneath your dignity as a 
parent or teacher to say why you refuse them 
what, they desire; and oh, how much more they 
will love you for it! How many bitter feelings, 
and how many sad hours of seeming friendless- 
ness and neglect, will be pet the tender 
heart! Once establish the in their minds 
that you do everything for their good, and there 
will be comparatively few who will be reckless in 
their wilfulness. Let them feel the depths of 
your love, and theirs will reward you in turn. 

In this subject of the government of the young 

the fatal mistake of showing an evil temper 
a correcting the erring naturally suggests 
itself. 
There is nothing which will cause such bad 
feelings in their minds as to think they are the 
butt of some one’s evil passions. Do-not beat 
the air with your rash words, nor follow Solo- 
mon’s sage advice about using the rod of correc- 
tion, when you are angry. Sit-downa minute 
and count a hundred backward, then reckon the 
effect of your example and training om your 
charge’s future, and you will be in the right 
mood to attend to the subject in hand. 

Are you a Christian ? If so, pray that you may 
build up a character that will be so noble that 
children may look into your face and so into 
your heart, and see all things lovely and pure 
there; then you will not dwarf asingle budding 
flower of immortality. Be childlike in your 
tenderness of heart and singleness of purpose, 
yet rich in the ripe development of maturer 
years. 

“* Look into childhood’s beaming eyes, 

See how the soul’s clear fire 
Beams like the rays from sunny skies, 
And see how pure its thoughts arise, 
And every fond desire. 


Ah! cast no dark reflection there, 
Within that soul so true ; 

Stand back, if you are not eo fair, 

And breathe a humble, contrite prayer 
To be thus childlike too.” J. BR. B. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Azone the principal road leading to Spring 
Corners from the west could have been seen 
advancing, at a snail’s pace, towards the close 
of day, an old-fashioned vehicle drawn by horses 
which had evidently been chosen for strength 
instead of beauty. 

This vehicle contained two persons, the 
Countess Sabielin and her serf, Bereffsky, alias 
Dr. Misket. : t 

The couple were on their way to the asylum of 
Dr, Bubini. 

The countess had conceived a project which she 
believed to be brilliant. 

She was dressed in a style that would have 
been more appropriate to the Witch of Endor 
than to an ordinary being in actual life. 

The chief characteristics of her principal 

ments were wildness and uncouthness and 
amplitude. Her hair was dishevelled and inor- 
inate in quantity, as it well might be, it being 
false. 


Her face was thickly covered with paints of 
such dark and sallow hues, and with such 
blendings of all sorts of strange shadows that 
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her identity was literally buried beneath 
them. 

By stuffing her cheeks with harmless objects 
to chew, she had given them a fulness they had 
not possessed before in twenty years. She had 
painted a circle around her eyes ‘that gave 
an expression to them that was peculiarly: un- 
nati 

The clashing inharmonious colours had been 
so'cleverly arranged thata glance at her was 
prima facie evidence of her insanity: 

She stared at her fingers and muttered strange 


ificoherences to herself, or ‘sat as if turned to’ 


stone. 

“It is possible that we shall find Rubini 
absent,” said the countess, as she peered ahead, 
over the tree-tops, in the hopes of catching a 
glimpse of the Italian’s famous institution. “If 
we do; we shall have only to deal with the as- 
sistants, and that will be a great point in our 
favour. The assistants are naturally far less 
sharp of eye than the master.” 

‘* Butsuppose westum bledirect upon Rubini ?” 
asked Bereffsky. “‘ What then ?” 

“In that case, do you think he would know 
me ?” 

The serf took a long look at the fantastic out- 
lines of his mistress. 

** Not unless he is half demon, as so many of 
his victims believe!’ he-then answered. “I 
should not recognise you, my lady—could not 
— doso—if I were to meet you in-your own 

ouse !”” 

* Then there is a fair probability that Rubini 
would not know me, if we were to meet face to 
face,” said the countess. “But suppose he 
should ? You are armed.” 

The serf smiled grimly. 

**From the hour when I left the mines of 
Siberia,” he said, ‘‘ I have held myself in readi- 
ness to sell my life dearly at any moment !” 

* That is the right spirit, Bereffsky,” declared 
thecountess. ‘ The greatest battles of the world 
have been won by desperate men. Itis really 
necessary for the success of great and important 
——. that we get wrought up to the do or 

ie principle! Toresume: there is the chance 
of Rubini’s absence, and the further chance that 
I would escape recognition. If the worst should 
come, I am half inclined to kill him and take 
refuge in flight to the Sultan’s dominions.’ You 
will of course be guided by me, but I warn you 
now to respond promptly to any call I may make 
upon you !” 

* Rest assured, my lady, that you will not have 
to call upon me twice,” assured the serf. * As in 
the past, so in the future !’” 

“It is now about time for me to enter upon 
the role I propose to play,” said Sabielin, as she 
indicated by a nod their near approach to 
Rubini’s village. “I believe you understand 
the whole matter? You are Dr. Bierstadt, of 
Riga, on a tour through Russia with your sister, 
Mrs. Ulmer. Your sister has suddenly gone 
crazy, and you have been recommended by a 
friend in St. Petersburg to place her in Rubini’s 
asylum. It is rather late to-night for a medical 
examination of the patient, and indeed I am so 
fatigued with the journey that the least bother 
to-night would be likely to bring ona fit of 
raving, and so, as a considerate brother, you will 
adjourn the whole inquiry until morning. Mean- 
while, all I need is an ordinary room, and you 
will remain in a room adjoining, to take eare of 
me, and as a sort of precaution against my 
having a bad spell in the night. There will be 
no need of bolts and straight-jackets for me, or 
of any particular attention from the learned Dr. 
Bubini—at least not before morning. I think 
our little programme is perfectly understood 
between us ?” 

** Perfectly, my lady. But you must, of course, 
be tired out—heedless—morose possibly—and 
pay no attention to what I may say to Rubini, or 
to what he may say to you. In this way I think 
we can smuggle cur way unsuspected into the 
asylum !” 

“ Atany rate, we'll now make the effort,” said 
the countess, “‘for here we are !”’ 

Assuming an air in strict conformity to the 
character he was to represent, the serf drove up 
to the entrance of the renowned asylum. De- 





scending from the vehicle, he hitched his horses 
to a post, and then turned his attention to his 
mistress, who sat as if absolutely demented, the 
more especially as her quick glances had re- 
marked that a pair of sharp eyes were bent upon 
her'from one of the windows of the far-famed 
Ttalian’s office. 

** Here we are, sister,” announced the serf, en- 
tering upon his career as Dr. Bierstadt, in a loud 
tone, as he offered his hand. “Shall I not help 
you out?” 

The Countess Sabielin, in her character of the 
unfortunate patient, mumbled a few words inco- 
herently, apparently not comprehending the 
question a idressed to her. : 

“Well, you can stay here until I have made 
inquiries,” said the pretended brother. “ Don’t 
move! don’t fret or worry!” 

And, with these injunctions, the serf took his 
way briskly into the office. 

A single person was there to receive him 
one of Rubini’s assistants—and to this man 
the business of the new-comer was soon im- 
parted. 

“You can see Dr. Rubini himself; or not, just 
as you choose, Dr. Bierstadt,” said the assistant, 
politely. “His residence is that large villa 
between the asylum and the hotel. .I see his 
horses are still at the door, and consequently per- 
ceive that Dr. Rubini has not yet started for the 
capital.” 

* Ah! he is going to town, then, and-——” 

« Yes, there heis now,” interrupted the assist- 
ant, as the Italian came out upon his front steps 
and spoke to his coachman. “If you would like 
to see him——” 

“Tl just say a few words to him,” said the 
pretended Dr. Bierstadt, promptly. “It can do 
no harm to call his personal attention to the 
matter.” 

He slipped briskly across the intervening space, 
and introduced himself in as few words as possible, 
stating his business. 

“Oh, this is a simple, every-day affair, Dr. 
Bierstadt,” returned Rubini. ‘* There is no neces- 
sity of my personal intervention in the matter— 
the more especially as you are a physician your- 
self, and can state all the facts in the case with 
perfect clearness to my assistant. I am just 
starting for the capital and will leave you to 
make any arrangements with him that may be 
mutually pleasant.” 

He looked across the intervening space as he 
spoke, gesticulating to his assistant, and readily 
telegraphed to him by this process an order in 
conformity with the declarations he had just 
made. 

* Good day, then, Dr. Rubini, and a pleasant 
journey to you,” said the serf, with a flourish 
expressive of satisfaction. ‘I will arrange the 
matter with your assistant.” 

He had no sooner directed his.steps towards 
the asylum than Rubini, who was dressed with 
remarkable care and richness, took possession of 
his handsome equipage, and was driven rapidly 
away in the direction of the capital, vanishing 
quickly from view. 

The serf and his mistress drew a long sigh of 
relief at this disappearance. . 

By this time the first shadows of night had 
commenced descending upon the scene, and this 
circumstance, in connection with Rubini’s 
departure, encouraged the conspirators not a 
little in the projects upon which they had 


entered. 
They felt that the first essential steps had been 
taken. 


The bold action of the serf in seeing Dr. Rubini 
personally had of course paved the way, in con- 
nection with Rubini’s telegraphic signals, for a 
prompt arrangement of the necessary business 
details with the assistant. 

* If there is nothing violent about your sister,” 
said the official, as he met the serf on the steps, 
“let her come in with you. And, by the way, 
what orders shall I ‘give respecting your 
horses ’” 

“‘ Merely to have them cared for at the stable 
belonging to the hotel, Doctor—Doctor——” 

** My name is Ellegro,” said the assistant. “I 


am a countryman of Dr. Rubini.” 
* And perfectly authorised to arrange this 








whole matter, Dr. Rubini told me,” returned the 
serf. “If you will have the goodness, therefore, 
Dr. Allegro, to send my horses around to the 
stable of the hotel, stating whose horses they 
are, and Jeaving orders for them to be at my 
disposal any moment I may want them, you will 
greatly oblige me.” 

The necessary orders were at once given to one 
of the numerous serfs employed about the place, 
and Allegro led the way into the office of the 
asylum, closely followed by the supposed patient, 
who leaned heavily upon the arm of the supposed 
German physician. 

‘A chronic case, eh, Dr. Bierstadt?”’ asked 
Allegro, as he motioned his pretended colleague 
to place the patient in a large chair at one side 
of the apartment... 

“No, Dr. Allegro, but a sudden and new thing,” 
was the answer. 

“What form does her mania take, sir? I 
mean, what isthe ruling idea of her madness ?” 

“It would be hard to state any one prominent 
notion, sir,” replied Bereffsky, *‘ unless I should 
say, perhaps, that she at times believes herself 
to be the Countess Sabielin. That idea has had 
possession of her for several hours past.” 

“Indeed? ~-I’m sorry I didn’t know that 
sooner, said Allegro, with a glance expressive of 


awakening interest at the patient. ‘ What an 
odd fancy !” 

“ You know the countess, then ?” pursued the 
serf, carelessly. 


«Not personally, but I know a great deal about 
her,” declared Allegro, as he helped himself to 
aichair and waved his supposed colleague to 
another. “The countess is one of the especial 
friends of Dr. Rubini.” 

Indeed ?” exclaimed the serf in turn. “I 
would not have suspected the fact, seeing that I 
have never seen them together, or heard of the 
existence of any relations between them.” 

Oh, their relations are not public, but rather 
the reserved relations of physician and patient,” 
said Allegro. “ Dr. Rubini has bled the countess 
often !”’ 

A coarse laugh escaped him. 

The countess had at first been annoyed with 
Bereffsky for his bold sally at her personality, 
which had been entirely an aspiration of the 
moment, but the laugh of Allegro reconciled 
her to the remark which had let to its utter- 
ance. 

She saw at once that her name was a by-word 
and a hissing among the creatures of her enemy, 
and could well comprehend how much he had 
betrayed and abased her while professing to 
guard her secret. 

She then and there resolved that she would 
trail the Italian in the dust, or that she would 
perish in the attempt! 

In fact, she opened her soul to a resolve to get 
square with him! 

“T hear the countess has a dark side to her 
character ?”’ said the serf, carelessly. 

“Very dark, sir, no doubt! As dark as the 
bottomless pit ! But, of course, I can say nothing 
against her,” he added. ‘‘ That would be quite 
unprofessional. Let us then to business. Is your 
sister married ?” 

He proceeded to put the long list of questions 
customary in such cases, and at the same time 
carelessly jotted down the answers in a book kept 
for that purpose. 

“ Since your sister is so quiet, Dr. Bierstadt,” 
he then said, “I can give you a large and airy 
parlour on the second floor, with a couple of bed- 
rooms adjoining. This will enable you tokeepan 
eye upon the poor lady, and atthe same time 
secure a comfortable night’s rest for yourself in 
case she should be quiet. The terms may seem a 
little high to you, but the accommodations are 
splendid. Shall I show you the rooms ?” 

“ Thank you, I need nothing more than your 
word for them, Dr. Allegro,” said the serf, 
promptly. ‘I will, of course, take them. But 
suppose I should have occasion for your 
services during the night? How could I find 

‘ou P” ; 
we Oh, I or one of the other assistants will be 
here all night,’ was the reply. | “It is an 
invariable rule for one of us to sleep in tho 
office.” 
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*T see, Everything suits me wae Dr. | 
Allegro;” declared the serf. “And if it is 
agreeable to you, vom oe ee to our 
rooms. T am anxious to see m abed 
and asleep before she is sei vith-one of her 


Allegro seemed pleased with this suggestion, 
and imdeed he ventured to remark that he was 
himself considerably fatigued, having had a 
serious trouble on the preceding ‘night with a 
refra 


a broad staircase, showing his new guests into a 
meen” suite of front rooms everlooking the 


“Tirere th were soon left to themselves, with 

pun try final suggestions and observations. 
ell, here we are,” said the countess, when 
the doors were locked from within, as she threw 
off her outward ses. * Here we are, in the 


same building with Mrs. Gradowslry, if she is | retreat 


still living—as I believe—and if: we don’t dis- 
cover her whereAbouts before the night is ended, 
I shall be greatly mistaken {” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tere was nothing about the aslyum of 
Rubini to distinguish it especially from asylums 
the world over. The building was Jarge and 
roomy, three stories in height, with spacious and 
well-ventilated apartments. The majority: of 
the rooms were well-furnished. The domestic 
service of the establishment was intelligent and 
ample. Rubini had taken good care to keep his 
cloven foot concealed, and to maintain a fair 
outward exterior in his dealings with everybody, 
so far as this line of conduct was possible. 

It had thus eome to pass that the establish- 
ment of the Italian was reputed one ofthe best 
of its kind, although two or three singular 
tragedies had taken place there. 

The room in which the pretended Dr. Bierstadt 
had taken up his quarters was worthy of all 
the praise the assistant keeper had bestowed 
upon it. It had-been especially fitted up forthe 
daughter of a rich noble who was inclined to 
marry beneath her station, and who-therefore 
became a fit subject for Rubini’s attentions. 
The rumour was, that the young Jady had made 
her escape by one of the front windows, on the 
principle that“love Jaughs at Jocksmiths,”~but 
the room was nevertheless well secured against 
all attempts:of that nature: : While: roomy ‘and 
comfortably furnished, its windows were-covered 
with stout bars of iron, and its doorsiand locks 
were massive, | 

As to the bedrooms on each hand; they were, 
even stronger than the parlour to:which they 
belonged, not having windows upon the square, 
or doors opening into the interior. 

At the moment the'countess and her-serf were 
escorted to. their quarters the aslyum was com- 


paratively quict, the patients having just had | hole 


their supper, and in many cases! having : 

retired to their beds: But there! were neverthe- 
Jess enough of these unfortunates afeot to pro- 
claim the character of the establishment, and 
even display a fair share of its inseparable hor- 
rors. The tread of a number ofthe moreonoisy 
and troublesome patients, as they paced rapidly 
to and fro upon the bare floors: of ‘their empty 
apartments, was a sufficient announcement of 
their madness, From time to’time-the imsame 
yells of some lunatic would fill the entire estab- 
lishment for several minutes, or until one of the 
keepers could prevail upon the unfortunate to be 
quiet, or had hustled ‘him. away to one-of the 
cells provided against such contingencies. .A | 
scene of this mature ‘took place: imniediately 
after the Countess Sabielin and Bereffsky were 


shown to their apartments,’ amd: it:was only | 


natural that. it made a very strong and painful 
impression upon them. both. 

**I do not-see how a sane :person can-endure 
these horrors,’”* murmured the conntess, when 
the uproar had subsidtd. “A few days of these 
sights .and seunds would octnialy! dtive me 
distracted !” 

“ What must be the condition of Mrs: Gradow- 


Helping himeelt toa light he led the way up | their 


sgound, or his 





sky, then, if she is still living, as we suppose, 


and has been shut up here all Ag ay ee 


returned Berefisky. “She is likely to benet | 
maddest)? . 


mail as the 


“ That remains to be seen,” anenameheand 


im a cold speculative voice. “ Let's. sit down 
here by one of these: front windows and watch 
and listen an hour or two, and, at thesametime,'| 


endeavour to arrive.at.a clear understanding of |, 


roposed action !’” } 
owDhe couple proceeded to-make themselves as’ 
comfortable as — = quietly mot tho| ~ 
Si eee e 
uerade upon which sok theyhed entered. 
“* My plan would be this,” said the sexf, ns he 
toyed with be handleof af 
had coneealed under his jacket. 
still to-ohil, aml thea mapretnitioe inetiontiem 
from foundation to garret. If we find Mrs. 
Gradowsky, we will take her with us, If 
she is not here, or is not accessible, we'll beat.a 
at our Jeisure and convenience !” 

For a long time-the couple divided their atten- 
tion between their projects amd their surround- 
ings. In thecourse of a ——_ of hours all had 
become comparatively still throughout the 
asylum. (One or two uneasy patients. were still 
ereating an occasional disturbance, but the 
great majority of them had sunken intothat 
repose which was their only relief from the 
horrors of their situation. Still another hour 
or two of waiting, and even these occasional 
alarms had subsided. 

“It is time to. be moving now, Countess,” 
suggested the serf, “‘ and this is the theory upon 
which we will proceed: You have suddenly 
been seized with one o > ed spélls, and I am 
going down to the office forassistance. ‘Through 
my carelessness in leaving the door of our:pariour 
unlocked, it will not be a diffieult matter for 
you to follow me. For the rest, we must be 
guided by circumstances.” 

“And remember, Berefisky, that nothing is 
to prevent our escape!” enjoined the countess, 
with gtim resolution. “ everyone who 
really gets into our way !” 

Nodding assent ‘to these instructions, the serf 
arose and led the way to the door. He had 
already removed his shoes and a portion of his 
outer garments, mot merely to suggest to any 
observer that he had retired for the night, but 
to be unimpeded in any-sudden ‘struggle of life 
and death that night be forced upon him. In 
another moment he had emergedinto the dimly-, 
lighted passage, and he was on his way. down 
stairs to the office, his footfalls hardly giving a 
ts a rustle, - The countess 
followed him at a distance. The movements of 
hoth attested that they had settled upon their 
course of action,.and they had no apprehension 
of personal \evil, even if they should find. insux- 
mountable difficulties:in the «way of realising 
their projects. 

Arriving at the entrance of the office, the serf 
halted and listened, applying his ear to thekey- } i 


The sound of heavy breathing reached him 
from within. 
He knew that the guardian of the placeiwas 
already asleep. 
‘Trying the door, he ‘found it lodked, as 
ted. 


expec 
The. serf ‘reflected .a :moment, and: densest 


from his pocket.a pair of nippers he had brought }, 


with,him, with a quantity of : other :material 
suitable to his purpose and to the occasion. 

At the second or third-trial he turmed;the key 
in the lock, thus giving himself admittance:into 
cthe office, and so moiselessly that:the prbeending 
did not disturb the sleeper. 

This was.a point gained, of comme, :as .@ny 
noise jhe .might haye made. in. arousing the 
sleeper would have been likely to:arouse others. 


eecupied a-lounge at.one side,of the apartment, 


}rthe serf shook :him gently: 


No.notice was taken of him. The/sleep,ofithe 
keeper was evidently the sleep of profound 
Weariness:and exhaustion. ' 

‘By the faint gleams of .a lamp upon.a tableat 
hand,. ‘Berefisky could see thatithe man before 
him was Dr. Allegro. | 

‘The question now presented itself whether to 


Advancing .tilently » to. the - sleeper, ‘who f, 
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assistant, or to slip a pair of hand- 

he slumbered 
ide upon the former course, for 
he — himself competent to 
'y because 


he; 

i obtain oma Fon ae fr from him 

and to er wielence—if such a caurse were 
possible. 

“Eh? Who is here ?” exclaimed Allegro, in 
a startled yoice, ag he arose, in response to the 
\severe | the aext gave him. iq 

“It’s, only. 

Bat how did pon get, in?” asked Allegro, in: 
bewilderment. “I’m sure I locked the door! .& 
aise Revankins. inne got Vee # T 


kod, sir, and came in.as 
that-would be 

Possibly you. _ 

i doar, wiihoas its heing fully: 


TS 
“ Let’s see oP" was Allegro’s suaten 
‘He sprang from: ‘she dounge and stepped to 
the entrance. 
A. Supe. enough 2” he muttered. The key is 
turned in sera lock !”” 
auipetadly gure of this fact, he 
having Samed it himself as he entered, in accord-- 
ance with the habits of cunning and cautiom 
which had become a part of his nature and. 
existence. 


$6.1 must beas you sn, , Dr. Bierstadt;’* 
added the assistant. “I am glad to discover 
my mistake before any harm isdone. What 
can I do for you ?” 

‘* My sister: has one of her bad spells,” replied 
the pretended physician, “and I find I have 
left her medicine in a hag.under.the seat. of our 
carriage. shall have to goto the hotel for-it. 
Is the key of the outer door handy ?” 

* Here itis, Doctor,” said Allegro, as he 
rubbed his. eyes and yawned, ‘Take it along. 
Let ourself out and in, and then return the. 

to 
pp eae with this Algero -threw himself upon hig. 
lounge, ;and stretched himself out with the 
a intention of making himself comfortable 
im his colleagne's absence. 

wight, sir, and:many thanks,” returned 
the serf, aad. with: this; he vanished. 

A word:to.the countess .in the corridor gave 
her every nevessary information in regard to the 
situation; iand. the. serf ‘lost .no time in giving 
himself egress from the establishment. 

His first glance out of doors told him that the 
might-was everything-to be desired, pleasant antl 
yet dark, and the village.was already profoundly: 
quiet, not a soul; being visible. \. 

Going direct: to» the hotel, the serf,called:for- 
his |horses, remarking ;that, jhe had finished his 
business at the asylum, \and was going to im- 
\prove-the fine night: by driving back, to the 
—s where, he shad business of pressing 

The proceeding seemed natural 
pan oul aan enough,:and inthe course of a: few 
minutes .Dr. Bierstadt :had:settled his bill ant 
taken his-departure. 

Congealing ‘his shorses. in a retired portion: of 

pthe grounds adjoining the:asylum, the cunning 
serf tied them seeurely, and then took his: way 
quickly back to the asylum, and to the.presenee 
of the sleepy assistant. 
**You cam lay the key on the table, Dr. Bier- 
stadt,’ said Allegro; witha yawn. “Try to.get 
along ; without troubling me, if you can, for:I 
am xeally under the weather !” 

* Sorry for that,” said the serf. .** T hear you 
-pre),one of the owners. of this establishment, 
eonjointly, with; Dr. Rubini ?” 

o“ What fool told youthat? Idon’thavea 
rouble’s interest here! I really :wishd had. 
Ttis. ape ithe: hest ,paying! institutions in: ail 


. “Xow must, at least get big wages P?? ; 

'#,To-the contrary, not. half what I. onght to 
get.” said Allegro, discontentedly. 

“Then perhaps you would not be slowtomake 
afew thousand xonbles for! ‘a moment’s work,” 
suggested Berefaky.dropping intows chair near 
»theassistant. | 

“ What. do.you mean, sir 2” 





(Allegro; had al ialneady opened his eyesimidely. ' 
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‘The serf drew from his et five crisp bank 
notes of a theasand each, and 
them in veview under the attentive gaze of the 


assistant. 

* Oho! something’s on foot, éh? Whatisit?” 

“That's my affair, of course,” said the: serf, 
smiling, bot.at the same time watching the 
assistantiasa.cat watches a-mouse. “< Will you 
earn this money or not?” 

nad 5 earn it, six. Let's have your two: 
questions. 

« First, then, in«what room is ‘Mrs. General 
Gradowsky ?” 

The assistant met the gaze of his questioner 
in curious amazement a few moments, and then 
answered : 

“ She is in No. 73—on the same floor as your- 
self, further along the hall.” 

“ Very good, sir... Where is the ‘key of No. 


73” 
- 8 place in the numbered 


“It is in its 
rack behind you. 

“Better and better, Dr. Allegro, Lie down 
again, that I may slipthese: banknotes a 
pocket readily. hs net And now let:me 
your wrists. I have overpowered you 
in a pitched Ae earns indeed, I can readily do 
—and you are to be handcttffed and gagged. In 
a minutes the whole affair will be .ended, 

Allegro seemed a inclined-to rupudiate the 
transaction, but the nena of the five’ bank- 
notes in his: et kept him At the end 
of a minute he-was perfectly nn te : 

“That's all,” said the serf, as he secured the 
key of Mrs: Gradgwsky’s room. .‘‘ Keep quiet, 
and I will come and release you. © I, will lock 
you in, of course, but within five minutes you 
shall see me = 

He withdrew promptly, finding the countess 
awaiting ‘him at the door,'in a state of great 
anxiety. 

“ Remain where you are, Countess, and leave 
the rest to me,” whispered Bereffsky, hurriedly. 
Only, when you see me coming back attended, 

you had better slip out ahead of me—here is the 
reper take your way to the gronpiof trees 
you must have ‘noticed in the grounds as we 
drove up to’ the asylum,” 

“ Oh, yes !” 

“ Well; ‘the ‘hotses:are:there. ‘Take possession 
of ‘the icarriage and! wait’ for.me:” | 

Ascending the broad stairs, Berefisky took his 
way without the least ,diffiowlty to room No..73, 
where he knocked gently. 

«Whois there P” called a:low nde: 

«A friend/” was the. answenwet a: friend, sent 
pe by your coachman,'S 

is wasicommunieated ——— ‘the keyhole, 
in = lowest | whisper of ol on 
capable. 

Y Dan't beialaemed,” + added Berefisky. 
have the key, and — open'the door.” .. 

He hastened todo:so. 

Mrs. Gradowsky stood before him, her: outlines 
— visible n> the darkness. 

“The way of escape is open,” rwiddepened. the 
serf, rapidly. “<Stolbi is in waiting with horses. | 
Come quickly !’ 

He turned to retrace hiesteps, the lady flutter- | 
ing after him with an eagerness :and excitement 
to which no words can do justice. 

“One -moment,” broatbed Berefisky; at the, 


foot of the stairs. 
admittance into the office, the| 


ey 


Giving himself 
serf slipped to the side.of his prisoner. 

“ The thing is done,’”” he:communicated. <‘ But 
your share in the business hardly \entitles you to 
five thousand roubles. Upon second thoughts, I, 
will relieve you of that money,” 

He secured, the notes, despite the desperate 
efforts of the victim to make some resistance, | 
and in another moment had’ beara ‘Mrs. Gra-' 
dows leaving Allegro a ‘helpless prisoner 
behini him 

In fact,’ "the: thood ‘of the assistant at that 
moment was not far removed from madness” 

“This ‘way, my lady,” ‘said ‘the serf, turning 
his steps towards the outer door.-“ We must not 
lose a single instant !” 

As noiselessly as possible, they ced’ from 
the asylum, leaving the door fastbehind them,, 





and at the end of a few moments more they had 
reached the waiting carriage. 

“My daughter !” murmured Mrs. Gradowsky, 
at sight of the muffled figure already occupying 
the vehicle. 

“No, my lady, but a friend who will reveal 
jherself later,” said Bereffsky. “ Up, up, please 
—before our flight, is discovered !” 

Mrs. Gradowsky hastensdto comply, and the 
serf lost no time jm’ puting the carriage in 


motion. 
** We have her !’?. gas the one wildly exulting 
oa filled*the soul of the Co 


Sabielin 
To be Continued.) 


MAKING'THE BESPOF TE, 
A Frenen dog 
fetch him me ni 


new messenger Was 
tack him. dog put | 
ground and set himself 
first that adwanmced towards 
was engaged sith the one the 
basket oe wing that ail 
At len see et 
beating both dogs eho saving his aumster’s din- 
ner, he threw himself between hi ents, 
and withowt further ceremony de- 
spatched ‘the remainder of the’ lf, 
and then-returned to his master ‘nen ity 
basket. ‘That dog evidently knew how fo look 
out for number'one. ' 


——————_—=—I 


HOW FAR THEY WALK. 
mar 

OF course exercise in 
taken by every lady ; bit few’ 
any idea of the number of 
in going about the house. 
little watch-like contrivance, 
the pocket, feels each footfalland records the 

total in miles and fractions, reveals some extra- 
ordinary facts. A lady, an acknowledged in- 
valid, who thought she saved every unnecessary 
step, found that she had, between breakfast and 
tea, walked nearly two miles.without going out-| 
side her door. 

The pedometer would probably show that 
pervous ladies. who ‘can’t sit.still,”? and are 
econstemtly ‘jumping up” to get this.or that, 
walk at least five miles a day in their daily 
travels about the house. What, it would pad 
in the oase of young ladies who.dance by the 
hour, yet.are top delicate to walk, may be im- 
agined. (If these steps were taken in the open 
| air the result would be very benefigial. 


Fe) 


ie: sot 
they walk daly! 








CORK. 


cm 


T may inot be generally known that this 
valuable substance is nothing more or less than 
the-hark ofan evergreen oak, growing princi- 
pally in'Spain and other countries a on 
the Mediterranean, -In English gardens it is 
only a curiosity. When the cork tree is. about 
fifteeniyears:old the bark has attained a thick- 
ness ond quality suitable for manufacturing pur-' 
| poses; and, sfter stripping, a further growth 
of eight years produces a second crop; and so 
on at. intervals; for even ten or twelve crops. 
The - bark is, stripped from the. tree im pieces 
two inches in thickness, of considerable length, 
and of such width ‘as.to retain the curved form 
of the-trunk when/it has been stripped. 

The. bark-peeler or cutter makes a slit inthe 
bark with a knife, perpendicularly from the top 
to the bottom ; pay another incision 

rallel to it, and at some distance from the 

‘ormer, and:twoishorter horizontal euts at the 


“\-wretched than 
}.coat, scarcely reaching to 


feheepskin jacket that.also wes wevidently the 


the | what shocked baa 


ih een 


thus isolated he uses a kind of knife with two 
handles and a curved blade; sometimes after 
the cuts have been made he leaves the tree to 
throw off the bark by the spontaneous action of 
the vegetation within the trunk. The detached 
pieces are soaked in water, and are placed over 
a@ fire when nearly dry, and acquire a more com- 
pact texture by being scorched. To make them 
flat they are bisa down swith weights while 
yet hot. 


HUNGARIAN WOMEN. 


——Vo—_— 


men are dandies who 

and gay colours, the 
Nothing can well be more 

e dress of the Hungarian 
‘women on the bamtks ofs#he lower Danube. At 
Mohacs, for example; onessaw them marching 
down to the river to gebwater, clad in a pair of 
their husband’s enormous hooks, a short petti- 
and a 


Wuttz the H 
AMelight in clean. 
women dress b ° 


property of their better asf. 

Again, at the fpouticr station, just before: 
entering Roumapig,;my were some- 
“Me geeeinh, 6 busily 

gmerandah, clad in 

ae serment of very 

ngai in short, 

while the @aan is andl ressed, ig wife or 
daughter is clad Jikem savage. 


——— 
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WEALTH MAXIMS, 


The thinmeat wel weil cwssite hhandkcorchief thrown 
over the face while or walking against a 
a wind, is a rem comfortable protec- 


. ‘Never sit or stand withthe wind blowing on you 
for a single moment; fer ib speedily produces a 
chill, to be followed with a fever, and then a bad 
cold. 

A hearty meal taken while excessively fatigued 
has often destroyed life. 

Asour look, an impatient gesture, a cross word 


! at the preakfast-table, is enough to make the 


best food indigestible, and spoil ‘the day, 

A good laugh is anti-dyspeptic. 

To spend ‘two or three moments om rising and 
retiring, in rapid friction of the whole surface of 
the body with the handis a more rational treat- 
ament.of the skin, and amore health-promoting 
operation for most persons, than a cold- 
water, bath. 

If yon can’t get good wages, work for your 
board rather than do nothing, or go indebt, or 


'|dive onthe earnings or charity of another; 


Acidity-always arises either from having eaten 


too much food, or of a F man! which the stomach 


‘eould not dissolve. e remedy is, eat Jess and 


\|3kess each meal until there is no acidity, then you 


know.for yourself how much your stomach can 
manage! to eat the same amount and as vecu- 
‘larly,’ ‘talke something to correct ‘the acidity, is 
cértain to cause dyspepsia, or some other mone 
-serious form of disease. 


, ————_—=—=>=>— 


Rersprine to the wholesale destruction of 
‘-birds.for the adornment of ladies’ ‘bonnets and 
hats, a contemporary states that a German 
dédler’. recently received a-consignment of 
$2,000 dead humming birds, 80,000 odies of 
varieus aquatic birds, and.800,000 pairs of wings. 
The same paper suggests that.as, owing tothe 
substitution of birds for ribbons, the. ribbon trade 
of Coventry is suffering, ladies of fashion, might 
do both their fellow ereatures.and. the birds 
}much’ good by xeverting to ribbons ‘for the 





top and bottom. For stripping off the pieee 


oe nae of their headgear. 
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[A STRANGE MENDICANT. ] 


“FOR MAMMA’S FIRE.” 


ie 
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“My dears,” cried Mrs. Chidleigh, hurrying 
into the morning parlour, where Berenice and I 
sat, busy over blue and pink tarltan candy- 
bags, for the charity fair, “‘-ve news for you, 
the very best of news.” 

Ft was the day before Thanksgiving, and the 
fair was to be held, that evening, at my aunt’s 
house. 

“ What is it ?” demanded Berenice, scattering 
—- aa ies, “Has Mr. Everleigh spoken at 

My aunt flushed, and bit her lip. 

‘*My dear Berenice,” she said, “you should 
not be so out-spoken! To hear you, one would 
fancy we were exceedingly anxious about Mr. 
Everleigh.” 

“Well, aren’t we ?”’ interrupted Berry saucily, 
tossing her blonde hair. “I’m sure we’ve been 
expecting him to speak for the last month, and 
hoping for it, too. Where’s the harm in saying 
what we feel ?” 

Aunt was silent. I laughed, as I filled a blue 
bag with pink bon-bons. 

«You seem to take it for granted, Berry,” I 
said, “that when Mr. Everleigh does speak, it 
will be to propose for you. Now, you forget me. 


Who can tell which he may choose ?” 

Berenice curled her red lip. 

“He'll not be likely to choose you, Meg, at 
any rate,” she said with a sneer. 





Now, I knew this to be quite true. I wasa 
poor orphan, my father havingdied, penniless, 
a few years before. We lived in a small cottage, 
with only four rooms, that had once been the 
gardener’s cottage, and which had been granted 
to us, rent free, by Aunt Mary. In fact, we 
were, more or less, dependents on her bounty. 

Mother eked out our scanty living by taking 
in plain sewing, and I earned a little by fine em- 
broidery, but I had not much time of my own 
for this kind of work, for my aunt was sending 
for me, continually, to do thisand that, and I 
did not dare to refuse. I was in short a kind of 
maid-of-all-work, up at the “ great house,” as 
we called Aunt Mary’s residence. Sometimes, I 
thought, with a sigh, of the difference between 
mamma’s lot and Aunt Mary’s. Then Iremem- 
bered that the latter had sold herself for 
money, marrying an old man who was twice 
her age, and both jealous and exacting. Fortun- 
ately, he had died, at last. 

But Aunt Mary had, long since, paid the 
penalty, by growing harder-hearted and more 
selfish daily, when my own dear it, who had 
married for love, had been supremely happy ; 
at least, while father lived. Iwas not sure, re- 
ealling all this, that, in spite of our privations, 
we ought to complain. Yet Berenice was 
correct, of course. What right had I, a de- 
pendent, even to think of Mr. Everleigh, who 
was rich, fashionable, and a favourite every- 
where ? 

But I was human, after all, and this taunt 
roused me. 





««T can’t see why he shouldm’t marry even me,~ 
if he Joved me,” I retorted. He’s w free agent, 
atany rate.” 

Berenice tossed her head, till her rimglets. were 
in a shimmer. ' 

‘© How foolish you are,” she'said, “for good- 
ness’ sake’ hold tongue. Mamma, love,” 
and she turned her back on me,“ don’t you 
mean to tell us your good news ?”” 

« Assuredly, when you are polite enough to 
hear it: I’ve been waiting now, some ten 
minutes. Are you and Meg quite’ done with 
_your absurd discussion ? ; 

Tt was’ Meg who started 
it; she’s always chattering nonsense. But let 
us hear the news.” 

Aunt drew a letter from her pocket. 

« A letter,’ cried Berenice.» '*‘ them it does not 
concern Mr. Everleigh, after all.” ; 

* My dear, noi ‘No one mentioned Mr. Ever- 
leigh’s name but yourself. I really wish you 
would try and be alittle more guarded: The 
letter is from your‘uncle im Shanghai. - He is 
coming home. © | 

Berenice and I gave'a simultaneous exclama- 
tion. Since the earliest years of our childhood, 
“our. uncle’in China” had been the centre about 
which all our romance had revolved. He was 
mamma’s brother, and Aunt Mary’salso. Years 
before, when I was’a mere baby, he had gone 
abroad, become soldier and sailor by turns, and 
finally,‘ had amassed, we had heard, a great 
fortune. Once in a long while, a battered box, 
that smelled of camphor and foreisn spices, came 
over the seas, a reminder that: Uncle Hal had 
not quite forgotten éither:mamma or Annt 
Mary. But generally the gifts were to my aunt. 
“Those on whom success’ shines,” says’ the 
homily, “‘are successful ‘in all things.” 

«When your. uncle‘comes home from China, 
Berenice dear, we will do thus and so,” was 
always on my aunt’s tongue; for, rich as she 
was, at least, comparatively, she was always 

ting 


with delight. 

“TI shall tell Everleigh,” she said, almost 
instantly, and a little spitefully. “I daresay 
he’ll now.” ’ 

«It doesn’t at all matter whether he speaks 
or not, my dau »? said my aunt, loftily. 
« When u arrives, and we may look for 
him any day next week, will feel, my dear, 
that your position in. life is dou secured. 
Even Mr. Everleigh would hardly bea match 
for you! So now you and Maggie go on with 
your work. I’m glad our charity fair comes off 


to-night ; we shall be busy hereafter preparing 
for your uncle. What a pity he couldn’t be 
here for iving.” 


Having said this, my aunt sat down to write 
out invitations aiil:. eettions for the charity 
fair. A devout church member; and something 
of a philanthropist, was aunt. 

“Mamma, mamma, I say,” called Jack, Bere- 
nice’s hopeful brother; a lad some dozen summers 
old, thrusting his curly head in at the door, 
“have you got any stale —— or old clothes, 
or anything to give away ?” 

Aa nae put down her gold pen, and threw 
back the point-lace lappets of her breakfast-cap, 
with an air of annoyance. Jack was such a 
torment ! 5 

‘*Why, Jack?” demanded Berenice. 

“’Cause there’s a beggar out here. He looks 
awful hungry; and ain’t got no overcoat. Isay, 
mamma, can I give him that cold turkey in the 
larder ?” 

Mamma leaped to her feet. 

“No, I want that turkey to make sandwiches 
for the fair; don’t dare to touch it. Send the 
beggar away; you know I won’t have tramps 
about the place. Send him away this minute ; 
and go straight up to the library, and write out 
your Latin exercises.” 

Jack turned from the door, a cloud on his 
sunny face. -Looking out of the window, I saw 
an old man, insufficiently clad. .Our big dog, 
Carlo, was snarling at his heels. The beggar 
was so close to the window that he must have 
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heard every word my aunt said; and he looked 
crest-fallen enough in consequence. 

“It doesn’t seem quite consistent,” I re- 
marked, for once letting my indignation get the 
better-of my love of peace, “to have the house 
about one’s ears, getting ready for a charity 
fair, and a starving beggar walking from the 
door unfed.” 

“A thieving tramp,” cried my aunt, hotly. 
“Keep silent, Meg, and don’t interfere. It’s 
none of your business anyhow.” 

I was prudent enough to make no reply, but 
my blood boiled nevertheless. Had I remained 
much longer, I should have lost my self-con- 
trol I fear; so I got up directly, and saying 
that I had promised to go home soon, left my 
aunt’s. 

Our cottage was at the edge of the wood, just 
outside of the great gates; but the avenue was 
half a mile long, and before I reached the gates 
I had almost overtaken the beggar. He seemed 
not only old but feeble, and walked with diffi- 
culty ; he was probably deaf also, as he did not 
seem to hear my footsteps. Just outside the 
gates he met my little sister Kitty, who was re- 
turning from the wood where she had been to 
pick up sticks for our fire. 

“My dear,” said the old man, addressing her, 
“can you tell me where I can get a bit of sup- 
per and a night’s lodging? Iam old and poor, 
and haven't the money to gotoa tavern. You 
look as if you had a kind heart, God bless it. 
I’ve just been turned away from the big house 
here; but perhaps you are not so hard-hearted 
as the mistress there.” 

Kitty’s honest little face showed the pity that 
she felt. But she was only a child, and shrank 
from responsibility. 

“TI don’t know, sir,” she said, diffidently. “I 
think mamma will give you something to eat ; 
and maybe we can find a bed for you; that is, if 
sister Margaret and I sleep on the settee; for 
you see our house is small. But oh, here comes 
sister herself,” she cried, as she discovered me, 
“‘and she’ll tell you all about it.” 

My heart was still hot with indignation at the 
brutality with which my aunt and Berenice had 
treated the old man, and I hastened to reply, 
warmly : 

“Yes, I will undertake that you shall have 
supper and bed, although neither may be as 
good as what they could have given you up at 
the great house. But what little we have 
you shall share. Stay, let me carry your 
pack for you.” He had a small one strapped 


on his back. ‘“ Indeed, indeed, I am fitter to} 


do it than you.” 

«Thank you,” he said, slowly, taking a long 
look at my face, and then scrutinising that of 
Kitty’s. “You seem, both of you, as if you were 
good children; and your offer to take my pack 
provesas much. But I'll carry it myself still. 
Little one,’ and he turned to Kitty, “ what 
have you got those sticks for?” 

« For mother’s fire, please,” she said, dropping 
a little curtsey. ‘I have just been getting'them 
in the woods.” 

“My aunt,” I interposed, “ who lives in the 
great house here, kindly allows us to pick up 
loose bits from under the trees. We are poor, 
as sister says, and so every little helps.” 

« And you are duly thankful, I suppose ?”’ said 
the old man, sarcastically. ‘‘ Beggars must not 
be Ae py you know, as I heard just now my- 
self.” : 
I blushed scarlet with shame for my aunt. 

“Indeed, indeed,” I cried, “you must not 
judge Aunt Mary too harshly, for I see, from 
what you say, that you overheard it. She must 
have been out of sorts this morning.” 

« And I suppose that a voice, which answered 
her, and which I think I recognise,” he inter- 
rupted, looking at me keenly again, ‘* belonged 
to someone who was not out of sorts, eh ?” 

‘Before I could answer I heard the quick 
gallop of a horse, and my poor, weak heart gave 
a great bound, for I recognised in that elastic 
footfall the step of the thoroughbred that young 
Mr. Everleigh rode. 

In my embarrassment I stepped quickly 
aside, though, of course, there was no danger ; 


cry of pain, I sank to the earth. 

The rider was off his horse and at my side, 
and had lifted me in his arms, even before the 
old beggar, who stood so close to me, could 
stoop to assist me. 

“Tt is only a sprain,” I stammered, trying to 
free myself, yet feeling, oh, so happy in those 
strong arms. “I am sure I can walk.” 

“But I know you can’t,” said Mr. Everleigh, 
impetuously. ‘ How shall I ever forgive my- 
self? It was my rapid gallop that made you 
start.” 

“No, no,” I cried, “I wastalking to this poor 
old man, and it came on me so suddenly—you 
are not a bit to blame—only I have been foolish. 
But do let me try to walk.” 

My earnestness, joined to my struggles, in- 
duced him to yield. He released me from hi 
arms. But the instant I put my foot to the 
ground, the agony was such that I almost 
shrieked. I bit my lip till the blood came, how- 
ever, and kept silence. 

Mr. Everleigh snatched me again into his 
arms. “I knew it would be so,” he cried, “and 
now you must let me carry you. John,” and 
he called to a groom, who had been following 
him, “ride, at once, to Dr. Landor’s. We must, 
my dear Miss Childleigh, have this foot band- 
aged without delay.” 

“ And I will lead your horse to the cottage,” 
interposed the old beggar, “and tie him 
there. Come on, little Kitty, you and I will 
follow.” 

When we got home the house was filled with 
the smell of crullers which mamma was baking 
for the feast that was to be given up at Aunt 
Mary’s after the fair. Poor mamma, she looked 
tired to death, and- when she saw me she fairly 
gave up fora moment; but Mr. Everleigh, in 
a few kind words put her fears to rest, and 
long before the physician came, my injured 
foot was swathed and bandaged so that Dr. 
Landor declared he had been “ regularly taken 
—~ 
When evening came my foot was ever so 
much better, so much so that when Mr. Ever- 
leigh returned with a carriage and insisted that 
we should all go up to my aunt’s, to the fair, as 
we had promised, I was only too willing to con- 
sent. 

For the first time in our acquaintance there 
was something in Mr. Everleigh’s manner that 
made even me, humble as I was, think that I 
was not without a charm for him. 

The beggar had crept, unobtrusively, intoa 
corner while my foot was being bandaged, but 
Kitty, remembering him, left me when she 
found the hurt was not serious. 

“Poor old man,” she said, “we had nearly 

forgotten you. You must be hungry. Here, eat 
some of these crullers, and when mamma has 
finished with Maggie she will make you a cup of 
tea.” 
The cup of tea was made in due time, and a 
substantial supper set before the mendicant; in 
fact, all the cold meat we had in the house. 
When Mr.-Everleigh returned and we proposed 
to go, the old beggar rose to his feet. 

“Tam a stranger to you, ma'am,” he said, ad- 
dressing mamma, “‘and naturally you will not 
wish to leave me here in your house. I will 
wait outside till you come back.” 

‘Wait outside?” cried mamma, “and in the 
cold? No, your face is an honest face if there 
ever was one. Sit down again here by the fire, 
and stay; and sleep here to-night, and take 
dinner with us to-morrow. It will be a homely 
meal, for a Thanksgiving one, but such as it is 
you are welcome to it.” 

"Heaven bless you, ma’am!” said the old 
man, with a shaky voice, and I thought I saw 
tears in his eyes. Iam sure I heard him mur- 
mur, as he turned away to hide his emotion: 
“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The charity fair, as the reader by this time 
has understood, was to be held in my aunt’s 
spacious apartments. Everybody was to be there. 
The governor even, who was on a visit to his 
brother, a near neighbour, was expected to 
attend. It was to be'a most brilliant affair, 





and in stepping aside, my foot slipped ona 





So, when the dining-room was all a ‘glitter 


€ 





| stone, my ankle turned, and with an unconscious | with lights, and echoed with gay voices, and 


shone with handsome dresses, and beheld the 
presence of the most distinguished society of the 
county; and was filled with stalls of pretty 
things, the big, chintz-covered chair was 
wheeled into the hall, and I, my sprained foot 
resting on a cushion, sat in it, with a table of 
pretty nick-nacks before me; and Mr. Everleigh 
me. 

My aunt did not look in a good humour, how- 
ever, though her fair could not have been more 
of a success, and though everybody praised her 
philanthropy. Berenice, too, wore a scowl that 
spoiled all her blonde beauty. 

Somewhere about ten o’clock, when business 
was at its briskest, there came a roll of wheels 
on the drive, and a bustle at thedoor. Presently 
Jack, who had gone to see what was the matter, 


his | rushed back, his grey eyes dancing. 


“Oh, Berry, I say,” he cried out, stifling a 
burst of laughter, “ you know the beggar; the 
old man we turned off this morning ? Well, he’s 
come back again, here at the door, and oh, my 
buttons, but he’s our uncle from China !” 

My aunt, in her black silk and point lace, 
stood behind a stallof cakes and ices. She 
turned sharply at Jack’s words. He saw her 
look of consternation, and screamed with 
laughter again. 

“T say now, mamma, it’s true. Don’t you 
wish you'd let me give him the cold turkey in- 
stead of making it into sandwiches ?” 

My aunt did not utter a word. But she 
hurried to the door, and Berenice followed. 

There he stood, our long expected uncle from 
China, a little, weather-beaten old man, with a 
pinched, pale face. A wicked twinkle lit his 
eyes. 

My aunt rushed up to him at once, and would 
have smothered him with kisses. But he merely 
gave her the tips of his yellow fingers. 

‘I made acquaintance with your niece this 
morning,” he said, with a dry, chuckling laugh, 
turning to me as he came in, “and the little 
girl there too,” indicating Kitty. “She is 
poor Marian’s child, eh? She’s got her mother’s 
fair face and good heart. She gave the beggar 
a, welcome, which some others I know of didn’t. 
Ah, well, I suppose it’s human nature. But Ill 
make it up to her all the same. Never turna 
needy man from your door, Mrs. Chidleigh. You 
know what the good Book says about entertain- 
ing angels unawares ?” 

Poor aunt! The look on her face was too 
Indicrous! In spite of our relationship, I 
laughed till my sides ached. But Berenice 
went to her room and cried herself to sleep. 

Well, there is little more totell. It really 
was our uncle from China, who had chosen to 
come to us, wearing the guise of a beggar; and 
if only my aunt had been consistent in her 
charity, her long cherished expectations might 
have been realised. 

As it was, the China fortune went to me and 
Kitty and Jack; and Berenice got never a 
penny. And, moreover, when Horace Ever- 
leigh did speak (he had spoken that evening, 
before our uncle declared himself) it was me he 
asked to be his wife. 

Berenice takes it all bitterly to heart, and my 
aunt is inconsolable; but I, believing that in 
this life, and in the life which is to come, we get 
only our just deserts, have nothing to say. 

“Yes,” remarks my uncle, “ Maggie and 
Kitty and Jack shall inherit all I have. They 
were kind to me when they did not know who I 
was; that’s the sort of people I _—— mt . 





THE BASIS OF SUCCESS. 





A man’s success in life depends more upon his 
character than upon his talents or his genius. 
The word character comes from aterm which 
means to “engrave upon” or to “cut in.” 
Character is that inner, substantial and essential 
quality which is wrought into the very soul, and 
makes a man what he actually is. Therefore, 
if one’s character is good he is sound and safe ; 
but if his character is bad, he is unsound and 
unsafe. 
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A man of upright character, even though he 
may not be intellectually brilliant, will almost 
surely work his way in the world and achieve an 
honourable position. On the other hand, man 
who is destitute of character, or whose character 
is bad, though he may have great talents, is apt 


to waste his life in one way or another, and at | too 


last become a wreck. 
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THEIR FIRST BABY, 
(AN OLD NURSE'S STORY.) 


—>——_ 
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«Tne first baby is a great event, I can tell 
you,” said old Mrs. Floss, as she knitted away’ at 
a wonderful little white hood. “'There’s the 
Walkers, now; they ‘had their first boy only a 
little while ago, and to hear ’em talk you'd have 
thought the end of the world had come, and that 
there was to be no more babies. 

«“ From the minute Dr. Jalep said, ‘It’s a fine 
boy,’ the whole of that family became e’en a’ 
most too proud to live. . They had the event put 
into the daily papers, to, be copied everywhere; 
and they wrote to all their acquaintances, and 
telegraphed to all their relations. 

** All the members of both sides of the family 
that could come up to|be introduced to the new 
baby did come. ‘There was Mr. Walker’s pa and 
ma, and Mrs. Walker’s pa and ma—Mr. and Mrs. 
Willoughby—and Aunt Jane, and Uncle Samuel 
and Grand-Aunt Podgers, and Aunt Maria, and 
Aunt Sarah and her hushand, Mr. Brown, and five 
little Browns, and Grand-Aunt Jones, and old 
Mrs. Turtle, that was Mr. Walker’s nurse when 
he wasa baby. The house was like a tavern at 
fair-time. 

“T can remember how they looked when I 
walked into. the parlour with the baby on.my 
arm. It was very small and red, but its dress was 
long enough for me, and its cap was, real lace. 
‘Oh,’ says one. .f Ah,’ says another. It was like 
rockets on the fifth of November. I handed 
baby to its Grandpa Walker, who put back its 
eap, looked at its head, and. said, ‘What a 
development.of benevolence! This child will be 
a philanthropist.’. Then Grandma Walker took 
him, and says she, ‘Whata beauty! His pa 
over again ; not a bit like his ma.’ ’’ 

“Then Grandma Willoughby took itand.said, 
‘ Very handsome, but not what its:ma was at its 
age. And they. all kissedand hugged it, until 
Uncle Samuel's turn came. He.was a bachelor, 
and not used to babies, and, he took it in his 
arms, kind o’ gingerly, and says he: 

*««T don’t know what you mean by calling jit 
handsome. He’s as red.asa boiled lobster, and 
all shrivelled up like a,raisin ; andhe hasn’t any 
eyebrows, nor teeth, mor hair. I say what I 


think. I don’t see how this child is ever. to 
look like folks. It’s more like a monkey, only 
uglier.’ 


*«*T—T frink itis a.montey,’ says one of the 
youngest Browns. ‘Why don’t it have an 
organ ?” , 

*«*Oh, how cunning ! says Mrs. Brown.: ‘No, 
Tommy, dear,’tis nota monkey. It’s Auntie 
Walker’s dear, pretty. little baby.’ 

«You might bring your children up a little 
better, ma’am,’ said old Mrs. Walker, in a rage. 
‘ My first grandchild a monkey, indeed!’ 

**« [’m not sure, ma'am,’ says Mrs. Willoughby 
‘that the dear boy is any .more your grandchild 
than mine, ma’am.” 

“T’m his father’s mother, ma’am,’ says Mrs. 
Walker. 

“«*T am its mother’s mother, a much nearer 
relation,’ says Mrs. Willoughby. 

« But you must confess-that the paternal rela- 
tions are more strongly united by the bonds of 
consanguinity than the maternal,’ says Grand- 
father Walker. 

*«* She won’t, nor I neither,’ says Grandfather 
Willoughby. ‘All the long words.out of the dic- 


tionary won’t make truth out of monsense and 
absurdity like that.’ 

««*« You haven’t had the advantage ofa thorough 
education, sir, and I cannot stoop to argue with 
you,’ says Grandfather Walker. 


megative eccentricity ? 





« Don’t mind him, pa,’ said Miss Willoughby. |: 


“He knows the mother’s relations are nearest, 
and it mortifies him into eying such things.” 
«* Thank you, Miss Willoughby,’. says; Mrs. 
Walker. ‘I feel myself twice as much the baby’s 
aunt as you are—and wy dear sister feels ,it 


“ By this time bahy was screaming and I told 
’em it was time to take it toits ma, And 

enough he was to go. He was.a fine, healthy 
child, .and :might have got on splendidly if it 
hadn’t been for its relations—but amongst them 
they almost finished him. Grandma Walker 


| had great notions abouticeld bathing and fresh 


airand light clothing ; and Grandma Willoughby 
believed in soothing syrup and paregoric, 
never would let him be taken out of the room 
except ina double blanket shawl. Great-Aunt 
Jones was a homeopathist, and had a book and 
a box of little bottles; and Miss Walker had.an 
electric machine, which she said was better than 
any medicine im the world. 


“The consequence was that whenever baby | 


sneezed Grandma Walker stripped off all his 
clothes and ducked him in ise water, and shower- 
bathed him through a colander, and wrapped; 
him in a wet sheet, and put him in what, she 
calleda “ pack?’ Regular water-cure practice, 
she declared. Then Grandma Willoughby would 
come screaming into the room, strip off the wet 
sheet, rub him with flannel, toast him at the fire, 
wrap him up in furs and blankets, and give him 
a hot drink of some sort; and the quarrel would 
arouse Grand-Aunt Jones, who would ‘rush in 
with her book and box and -cram him with 
pellets, and Miss Walker, who was very fat, 
would follow the others into the nursery -with 
her electric machine, and give the poor child.a 
shock ; and poor little Mrs. Walker could only 
cry, and say to me when they were gone. “Oh, 
nurse, if I only knew which was right. They are 
all so anxious for the dear child’s welfare; but 
which is right?” 

How could [ tell her when I knew they were 
all wrong ? 

“Then there were all its little .boy-cousins 
pinching poor baby, putting peas into its ears, 
taking it outof bed.and dragging it about, if 
one left the room a moment, and the little girl- 
cousins: who would.kiss it whenever they saw it; 
and its Grandpa Walker, who tossed it in the 
air; and its Grandpa Willoughby, who always 
hit it against something when he dandled it 
and‘all its aunts and uncles, who, gave, it candy 
and choked it, and tried -whether it could drink 
coffee or liked.lobster-salad ; and it’s no wonder 
that finally poor baby. was. taken really ill— 
dangerously so. Then my spiritarose. I-called 
’em all together, and I made ’emaspeech. I 
teld ‘em how misguided they were, and Iasked 
’em.to go,and give mea chance to save the 
child’s life. So, though they were :as mad as 
hops, I got rid of ’em,'and baby lived; and did 
well. ' 

“ He’s quite a big boy now, and I supposehe’d 
like to be made a fuss with, and. coddled, and 
stuffed and petted ; but, bless you ! not one of the 
lot more than-remembers his advent. , There’s a 
new baby in the family,.and they’ ve turned their 
attention to that.” 





FACETLE. 





A TRULY ODD FORCE. 


Mrs. Matarrop, during the late hard weather, 
was heard to inquire whether the cold was inany 
way supposed to be oceasioned by positive or 
—Punch. 

COMMERCIALITIES. 

Tue process of “flying a kite” depends 
on one’s knowledge of how to “raise the 
wind.” 

A billof sale is an ingenious contrivance, by 
which confiding individuals are, as well as their 
furniture, “ sold.” ’ 

As a general rule, when a man has. onl 
a on shot in the locker¥ he shoots the moon 
with it. 





| Henry, how do you begin to skin a rabbit?” 
—Judy. 


When -new. companies offer exorbitant ‘“in- 
terest” it may be safely inferred. that the 
prepotem, have es or no. “ principle.” 

e proper place to trans advertising 
Swindlers to would be ‘‘ Puffin’ Rand.” 

It is .a.great pity that fraudulent brokers 
cannot be.compelled to exchange the Stocks for 
the Pillory. F 

People who are eyerlastingly trying to “do” 
pill are generally too lazy to do anything 
else. 


The definitions of “insolvency” vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, thus : nations “ repudiate ;”’ 
Banks “suspend payment ;” merchants “ liqui- 
Aate;” and small tradespeople “ bust up.” 

—Funny Folks. 
ans A PROBLEM SOLVED. 

A’ YANErE ‘patent-meditine man ‘warrants 
that, if taken in time, his Cough Elixir would 
have “suspended Mahomet’s at i in’.” 

Keay —Funny Folks. 
HAPPILY RARE. 


‘Tre papers say that “at Philadelphia a con- 
“stable was shot by a boy of fifteen.” Fifteen! 
‘We should think that was a boy of a thousand ! 

—Funny Folks.” 


Lirriz, Tommy.—They ame “‘ Coffee Taverns,’” 
not “Toffee Caverns.” —Funny Folks. 


EPISODES IN HIGH LIFE. 
(From Jeames’s Sketch Book.) 


Srm Cares; “I ought to take you down to 
dinner, duchess; but the staircases of these 
London houses are s0 absurdly narrow, you 
know!” —Punch. 


TIME WAS MADE FOR ‘SLAVEYS. 


Massus: “Do you.know, Henry, I do believe 
after one or two lessons I shall be able to cook 
a dinner as well.as anyone, and then we need 
not keep.a servant. Won't that be a saving? 
(Not a saving of time though. Asa rule, when 
the cook doesn’t havea holiday the Doveturtles 
dine at six,,and it’s half-past seven now and the 
rabbit not skinned. yet,.and--—) By the way, 


.» A DIGNIFIED PACE. 


Lavy Gay Spanxer (to her husband): 
“ Oughtn’t we’ to’ be trotting on, dear?” 

Smatz Man’ on Donker: “‘Ta-ta for the 
present, then! I don’t like riding fast to 
covert.” —Punch. 

HYPERCRITICISM AT A’ BALL. 

Grave (whispering): “What “lovely boots 
your partner’s got, Mary !” : 

Mary (ditto) :\“ Yes, unfortunately he shines 
atthe wrong end.” 

5 “A SOFT ANSWER.” 

Frmate Epicure (to itinerant oyster sales- 
man: “Oh, mister, I’m sure that was a ‘bad 
one!!!” ji 

Oyster Satesman (indignantly): “ What 
d’yer mean ? | Then you shouldn’t ’a’ swallered 
it, mum? ‘I’ ve been inthis trade a matter-o” 
ten years, and never——". + 

F. E.: Well, it certainly left a nasty taste 

O.:S: » Well, there’s no denyin’ that some 
on*em.is *igher in flaviour than others !” 

—Punch. 
A BOON FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 


A Scorcs paper. advertises boys’ jackets as 
defying anything to beat.ihem. —Fun. 
“© @o0D INTENTIONS.” 

Scor, on Waterloo; Bridge : ‘Hech! Tothink 
I save a bawbee every timeI cross the bonny 
brig! T’ll just pit in the plate the next time I 
gang t’ the;kirk)!” »—Punch. 

“sUsr so.” : 

ARGUMENTATIVE Parry: “Look’ere. Shppose 
I’m Lord Chemsfor’ Fong adel mar iti an 
shppose;my. pipe’s the cam: ’yer thinks 
yer cont take it without me a-seein’ yer?— 





dyer thinsh I could sce yer without (hic) yer 





cr an 
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took it? D’yer thinsh hif I was properly ‘re- 

trensched yer could take it at all? “No, give me 

@ man as retrensches, and conducts hisself as 

sich.” —Fan. 
A FAIR INFERENCE. 


Tx reason that ladies. dye their hair of a 
light gold colour must be that by so doing they 
get rid of dark care. —Fun. 


“‘UP IN. A BALLOON, Bors.” 


Wuics is the merriest place in the world ?— 
That above the atmosphere, because there all 
bodies lose their gravity. —Fun. 


SAWS. 


Tess proverbs I’ve taken at random: 
“ De gustibus non disputandum ” 
Meant—never contend 
With the tastes of your friend, 
For you probably can’t understand ’em. 


* Still waters run deep ;” this is stunning, 
And really most excellent funning, 
For, if they are still 
Perhaps somebody will 
Explain how they come to be running. 


“Take care of the pence and the pounds 
ill 


wi 
Take care of themselves ;” but it sounds 
ill 
When copper we’re told 
To treat better than gold, 
* So I call this indifferent counsel. —Fun. 


ESSEX-IVELY TRUE. 


Ir our commander-in-chief in South Africa 
has made any blunder atall, it follows, we think, 
that what is a “ Chelmsford” blunder must be 
a “capital” one. —Fun. 


HISTORIC NOTE. 


Tue most thoughtful of all our kings was 
Henry VIIL., for he was never a thin-king. 
—Fun. 


“ON TRAMP.” 


Frrst Sawney: “Faar are ye ga’n the day, 
Sandy ?” 

Szconp Dirro: “I’m ga’in the ‘len’th o’ 
Kintore.” 

First Drrro: “ Winna ye tak the train?” 

Szeconp Dirro: “Na, I’m in a bit o’ a hu 
the day. ‘I’m ga’in’ to traivel.””” |= —Fun. 

“NOT IN THESE SHOES.” 


Mana : “ Many a young fellow, Willie, would 
be glad to step into your shoes.” 
Wie: “I think not, ma, for these, have 
sharp-pointed nails sticking up in them.” 
—Fnun. 
80 UNEXPECTED. 


Scene: A chophouse.--Present (among. others) 
Jones, with newspaper, and Brown. 

Jongs: ‘Seen this about the Prince of Wales, 
Brown? Awfully narrow escape.’ 

Brown: ““No. How was that?” 

Jones: He was just going for a drive when 
the horses bolted—smashed the carriage to 
atoms.” 

Brown: “And what became of the coach- 
man ?” , 

Jones: “It doesn’t say.” 

Brown: “ And the.horses ?” 


Jonzs: “Well, there’s nothing about them 


ither, ‘but it says “the Prince displayed -the 
utmost coolness.’ ” 

Brown : “What, didn’t he turn pale ?” 

Jonzs: “No.” 

Brown: “ Nor faint ?” 

Jones : >“ No.” 

Brown: “Nor burst into-tears? Nor eall 
‘murder? Or tremble all over? Or cry for 
his mother or anything of that?” 

Jonus : “ No, nething of the sort.” 

Brown: “Well, heis a brave chap! Fancy ! 
not faint, or tremble, or die or anything! Only 
fancy! Well, I——” (Is lost in hopeless 
wonder at the wholly inexplicable appearance of 
courage in a Prince.) 

Curtain. —Fun. 





THE RECEIVING SHIP. 





Yonper ghe floats, an-old hulk on the water ; 
Glows through her port holes the sunset 
low sinking ; 
Sea-grass and barnacles seem to have 
eaught her 
Just when her planking is warping and 
shrinking. 
Bow and stern anchored, dismantled, decay- 


ing, 

Motionless, save where the tide gives her 
motion, 

Wind, stream and weather alike on her 


preying, 

Her, in the past without peer‘on the ocean, 
Her that one time was proud, careless rover. 
Ah! how she sailed, how she sailed the 

seas over! 
Friends to greet, foes to meet, loud her 
guns thundering ; 

Then likea living thing riding the surges: 
White her wings, swift she sped, all the 

world wondering— 

Spedin the South where the hurricane 


urges ; 
North, where the spray as it flecks the prow 
freezes, 
West, o’er water-waste, well-named Pacific, 
East, where the spice-lands perfume the 
soft breezes ; 
There where the Indian wave, lashing 
terrific, 
With the persistent monsoon battle wages ; 
Where the typhoon in the Yellow Sea rages; 
There where the coral reefs, stretching in 
acres, 
Give out no warning by ripple or breakers ; 
Sailed by a skipper in gallantry peerless, 
Skilful her way o’er the water-plain shap- 
ing ; 
Manned by a crew, stout, obedient, fearless, 
Iceberg and tempest and reef-rock escap- 
ing, 
Never a better, staunch, grim, self-reliant, 
The Union Jack carried at gaff-peak defiant. 


Look at hernow; but a few know her story ; 
Tell it to others they listen in-wonder— 
Wonder to hear how in days of her, glory, 
Fell the red cross at the sound of her 
thunder. 
There she rides, keel, timbers, planking 
half rotten, 
Veteran, disabled through battles and 
cruises, 
Services rendered the country forgotten, 
Moored in these waters to sink in the 
oozes. 
Name that she bore our proud history 
hallows ; 
Battles she won us will live there for ever ; 
Give her a. grave in the slime of those 
shallows? 
Let her worn skeleton rot ‘there? Ah! 
never! 
She shall not lie in the mud of the harbour; 
Let them.once more in her bravery garb 


her, 
Raise from the bed where it slumbers each 
anchor, 

Set every rag of her canvas upon her, 
Main-sheet and fore-sheet, gib-sheet and 

spanker, 
Topsails, to’gallantsails, royals, moon- 
rakers, 

Then send. her forth in all glory and 

honour, 

Mid-wave to sink in, or crash on the 
breakers, 

So her torn timbers for ages may lie there. 

Queen of the’sea, let her wander and die 
there. 

Cradled in foam, let her death-bed be ocean ; 
Lash to the peak the old banner so glorious, 
Borne as she bore it o’er foeman victorious ; 

Let the winds guide, as they choose to, 


her motion ; 
Let the storm deal with her rather than 
give her , 
Shame in the harbour and grave in ‘the 
river. T. D. E. 








A SUMMER SHOWER. 





W2uart a spurand impulse the summer shower 
is! “How its coming hurries up the slow, jog- 
ging life!. The traveller along the dusty road 
arouses from his reverie at the warning rumble 
behind the hills ; the children hasten from the 
field or. from school; the farmer steps lively 
and thinks fast. In the hayfield, at the first 
signal gun.of.the elements, what a commotion! 
How the horse-rake rattles, how the pitchferks 
fly, how the white sleeves play and twinkle in 
the sun or against the dark background of the 
coming storm! One man does the work of two 
or three. It isa race with the elements, and the 
haymakers do not like to be beaten. The rain 
that is life to the grass when growing, is poison 
to it after it becomes cured hay, and it must be 
got under shelter or put into snug nooks, if 
possible, before the storm overtakes it. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


German OmELETS.—Beat up the yolks of two 
eggs, mix a small teaspoonful of flour and one of 
corn flour in a tablespoonful of cold milk or 
cream, and stir into the eggs; pour on this a 
quarter of a pint of boiling milk, sweeten 
lightly, and flavour with a few drops of extract 
of vanilla. When ready to bake the omelets, 
beat the whites of the eggs toa strong froth, 
and stir altogether; rub two common pudding 
plates with just enough butter to prevent the 
omelets sticking, pour the mixture on to them, 
bake in a quick oven until set; they will be 
done in about ten minutes. Fold them over, 
turn on to a hot dish, sift sugar over, and serve. 
These may be made as savoury German omelets 
by substituting salt for sugar, and, if liked, 
adding a little pepperand chopped parsley. 

Invatip Cooxrery.—It is often necessary to 
give farinaceous substances and eggsin the form 
of puddings, and yet to avoid sugar. In such 
eases the three following receipts for savory 
puddings will be found useful. In making 
custard puddings, whether for boiling or baking,. 
the milk should be boiled before putting it to 
the eggs. Unboiled milk, when used for making 
puddings, is apt to curdle, leaving a substance 
very unsuited to the digestion of an invalid. 

Ricz Cream.—Bake one ounce of best rice in 
half pint of milk; wuen done, remove the skin 
from the top.’ Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of 
gelatine, previously soaked in two tablespoon- 
fuls of cold milk, in half a pint of boiling milk 
or cream, add the yolk of an egg, two ounces of 
loaf sugar, and a little extract of vanilla ; stir 
over the fire for five minutes, mix with the 
rice, pour it into a mould, and let it remain un- 
til set. More or less sugar may be used accord- 
ing to taste; the quantity given will make the 
cream rather sweet. 





GEMS. 


I wave searched for happiness in the elegant 
life of the drawing-room, in sumptuous banquets 
and in the dissipation of balls and theatres. I 
have taken part in-every festival. I sought for it 
also in the possession of gold, in the evcitement 
of gaming, in the illusions of marvellous 
romances, but in vain: while one hour in visiting 
a sick person, in consoling one in affliction, in 
helping an unfortunate man, has sufficed to pro- 
duce me enjoyment more delicious than all 
worldly delights. 

Tux hardest thing for a man to do is to own 
that he has made a mistake in his judgment. It 
is an impeachment of his weak side—his mind. 

Haxp work prevents worry. “ Work, but don’t 
worry,” the old saw says ; but some people don’t 
work, so they take it out in worrying. 

Tur majority of parents do not understand 
their children; they are kept under restraint, 
and are not properly developed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Aguatic,—Since coming to London the Oxford crew 
have much improved, and althongh at starting it will 
doubtless be even betting, we contidently anticipate the 
vietory of the Light Blues. 

Parties requiring the addresses of corresponden 
must apply to the Editor, enclosing full name and 2 
dress, as a guarantee of good faith. 

Josrra O.—1. We have not the materials for a statis- 
tical statement on this point, but we presume good and 
pure women marry only the men they want. They refuse 
the others. 2. There is only, by the common consent of 
Christians, a place fcr works of necessity and mercy on 
the day of rest. Other work is to be done within the 
six days. 

Jacgugs.—Go by all means. We do not thinksomeanly 
of the young ladies in your section as to suppose that a 
man otherwise eligibie will be cast off for ever for the 
want of a pitiful twenty pounds, which, no doubt, he 
will have As and-bye. 

Dan.—We know nothing about the remedy mentioned, 
and think before anyone “tries it he should.consult, his 
family physician. 

D. P eonsult your mother on thesubject. Shewould 
probably be able to find out what the young man’s “ in- 
tentions”’ are without committing you in any way. A 
girl should never allow her anxiety on such a subject to 
lead her into doing anything which would in the least be 
inconsistent with perfect seif-respect. 

T. G.—We think ‘your idea is a good one, and that it 
will benefit you to “ get out among folks.” 

Scnotar.—You could learn shorthand and bookkeepin 
without a teacher if you should study long enough an 
hard enough. You could iearn them much sooner and 
more easily with a teacher. Goto Paternoster Row for 
the books, and after examining some select the ones you 
think easiest to understand. 

Atice.—Unless there be some redeeming features or 
‘great force of enaracter, which you have not yet detected 
im this young man, it does not seem prudent to attach 
him to you. His being a mechanic or five years older 
than you is not che point. Some men have capacity for 
rising—some hare not. You have not. 

Nxrro.—We think it possible that she may again come 
to a better mind, though we doubt if it is worth your 
while to follow her further. You willnot covet her wnen 
she is your neighbour's wife, and you will probably find 
someone as fair, and you can hardly have one mofe fickle. 
Do not despond. 

Ay Ayxious INQUIRER. —Can be obtained from Mr. 
Stanley, 11, Gordon Grove, Brixton, London. Enciose 
3s. 6d. in stamps. 

Apvasce.—We do not think there is muca chance for | 
you in —-. 

8.—Three per cent. 

Paviinr.—Use the best yellow soap and oatmeal. 

A ConstaNt READER.—Six months notice expiring at | 
the same time of the year as that at which the tenantcy 
commenced. 

8. T. W. B.—Your situation is certainly peculiar and 
trying. The young man’s request is singular and so} 
unusual that you should consider it well, and you will not | 
be blamed by rational persons for hesitation. You dis- 
like to appear to distrust him. But why does he ask 
this, unless he distrusts you, before marriage? He may 
seem very honest, but his self-respect cannot have been 
developed. You will do well to find some business 
friends and obtain their counsel before taking this nh, 

InguineR.—The memorandum book published b 
Davis & Co., sewing-machine manufacturers, 15, B: ‘ode 
man Street, Borough, contains double the quantity of 
paper found in nud ordinary penny memoran 
price one halfpenn 

Errp.—l. The ‘inighthood is for lifeonly. 2. Edward 
Augustus, Duke of Kent and Strathearne and Ear) of 
Dublin. 

G. B.—A special license is granted by the ey eed of 
Canterbury at the Faculty Office, Doctors Commons, 
through a proctor. The fees payable for Nedase stamp, 
&c., average, £29 8s. An ordinary license can be had at 
the Faculty Office between 10 and 4. Cost, £2 2s. 6d., 
available for any part of the country. In ‘the country 
apply at the Bisnop’s Registry. One of the parties must 
have resided for fifteen days’ within the parisa church 
boundary. 


Minute, twenty-four, tall, dark hair and eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young man apous twenty-eight, 
biue eves. 

Romvras and Revs, twofriends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young iadies with a view to matrimony. 
Romulas is twenty-one, fair, in a good ition. Remus 
is twenty, tall, handsome, an officer in ‘i ser- 
vice. 

E. E., twenty, would like to cor a with a respect 
able young girl about eighteen with a view to forming an 

Ad tic servant pref 

MapELENg, eighteen, good-looking, medinm height, 
fair, would lixe to correspond with a tail gentleman about 
twenty-four. 

Hammocx and Biacxaac, two seamen in the sore} Navy, 
would like to correspond with two yo ea | 
mock is twenty-three, good-looking, f of music and 
children. Blackbag is twenty-one, tall, fond of children, 


loving. 

TRAVELLER, twenty-six, tall, dark, well-educated, with 
£150 a year, would like to meet with @ young lady who 
has £300 or £400. 

Syvu@ Moorines,a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to corresvond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. He is twenty-four. Respondent must be 
about his own » loving. 

Lovisz and TLDA, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Louise is ee eh tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition. Hilda is nineteen, light 
biue eyes, tall. 

Jonatuas R., twenty-two, dark hair, hazel eyes, tall, 
fond 06 pomp and = lady about tm would like = - 
spond with a young ly a a ee me, 
good-looking, medium height. 








A LOVER’S MISTAKE, 


Svc a mite of a girl! 
Such a tent of a hat! 
Breton suit, navy blue, 
Little hands, aad all that, 


Silk umbrella, new book, 
Sea-shore, and fine weather— 
These factors all given, 
Now add them together. 


You will find. as result, 
Pretty Madge, when it’s done, 
How one wishes the ending 
Would be “carry one.” 


But I hate tnat big hat 
On account of its size, 
I can never be sure 
Of the hue of her eyes. 


And if nearer I come, 
Just to see if they’re blue, 
Then—she tells me “the hat 
Is not shelter for two.”’ 


There she it, I mean— 
To the Seems to me 
That I long to look out 
On the beautiful sea. 


Now she droops her sweet length 
On the shimmering sand ; 

Now she leans her fair head 
On her little gloved hand. 


As T look at the hat 
Such a longing I feel 
Just to see the sweet face 
Toat a turn would reveal. 


That I steal softly near, 
And a clear pevvle throw; 
She turns ful hat— 


’Tis her maiden aunt Jo! E. L. 





Apa and Minnre, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Ada is eighteen, blue eyes. M: 
is eighteen, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated. 
Linus, eighteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
| hazei eyes, fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young man on twenty-one, tall, of a loving ae 





tion, — lookin; 
G. A. and B. B., whee friends, would like to d 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. G. A. 


is twenty-three, medium neight. R. B. is twenty, tall. 
Equa must be fond of music and dancing, good- 

00 ng 
W.S., twenty, of a loving disposition, dark, domesti- 
} cated, fond of home and ch . would like to corre- 
} svond with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 


pered. 

~~ M., eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes = correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, 

Lizzie and Hewsan, two friends, ibs like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Lizzie is fair, light brown hair, dark biue eyes, medium 
height, fond of music. Nellie is good-looking, call, fair, 
fond of home and children. 

CiLaRIce, twenty-four, light hair, blue eyes, of 2 loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. 

Lovina Lovisz, seventeen, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. 





J. Gi, ferent, medi’ ight, wi the’ wouid ys ~ 
correspond wi 2 yopde Ty. same age, for 
, of home. >. . ah! 
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Haxrret, twenty, fair, anburn hair, grey, eves 
looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of home, Sonia 
like to correspond with a young gentieman adout the 


same age. 

D. G. and G. P., two friends, wouid like to correspond 
with two young eon with a view to matrimony between 
twenty and twenty-three. D. G. is twenty-one, medium 
height, hair and eyes, fond of home and chiiaren. 
G. P. is twenty-four, dark nair, hazel eyes, dark, medium 


e K. and A. T. C., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. G. K. is 
twenty-one, ye hair, ge er 4, C. is so 

tio t ue eyes, fond o 
scarey S sposition, y 

A. BR. and H. P., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen. ‘a. B. is twenty-four, good-tempered, 
fond of ym oe of a be laving disposition. H. P. is twenty, 


medium 
light zs = ge domesticated, tall, dark, 
eyes, fond of home, would like to corre- 
nd with a@ young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
sition. 

Awwcez and Crane, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Annie is twenty, dark, fond of 
home and children. Clare is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 

lisposition. 

L. H., eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. pondents must ve 
oo seventeen, domesticated, brown hair, biue eyes, 

Litr, twenty-two, fond of nome, dark hair and eyes, 
medium height, goot-lookine, Saat, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentieman Reepyatens most b must be 
iconing. dark, fond of home 

00k 

N. Chand B. P., two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young indies wita a view to matrimony. N. c. 
is twenty-four. dark, handsome. B. P. is good-tempered, 
blue eyes, fair. 


Communications Receive: 


A Biacxine Box by—Blackie. 
L. A. by—Maud, a gaa dark hair and eyes, tall, 
fond cf “2 and childre: 
a eigtlbe, dark, good-looking, and 
ee - 4. 


OLIVE by—-Fantastic, eighteen. 
Fanny Sloaking” twenty-one, fond of home and chil- 
dren, good-lookin: 
OuivE he—Jeek, twenty, dark, fond of home aad 
music. 
Daxscer by—S. W. 
ALICE woe L. , twenty-one, medium height, dark, 


Lavra by—Frank a 
me. gon R., nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 


musta mes to. N. 
W.G. ny eg tall, dark. 
by—A. M. H., seventeen, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, loving 


Minnie by—George M. 
Pips Crar Bow. by—S. H. 

Fiorxencse by—Frank C., nineteen, fair, blue eyes, and 
fares Spit. ., tunanpines: medias heigitt, fond 
ETTIE by— .» twen , medium heigat, fo 

of children. ca? 


Bosz by—E. G. S., twenty, tall, good-looking, and of a 
loving disposition. 

— by—H. J. B., twenty-two, good-looking, fond 
of music 
8. C. by—Jack L., twenty-six, brown hair and eyes, 
medium height, fair. ” 

Pat by—Susanna, pee Pret fair, light brown hair, 
grey eyes, thoroughiy domesti 

JamEs by—Olivia, nineteen, fond of home, tall, auburn 
hair, 1S. by —S domesticated. 

by—R. P., twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, fair 
of s a loving disposition, good-tempered. 


ee 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tue 

— Beaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 

United Kingdom Bost Free for Three-halfvence, Eight- 
pence, Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tux Lowpox BEraper, Post Free Teer meteey 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence 

Lirz and Fasuios, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shilling: 
and Sixpence each. 


EveRrsopr’s jounwat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each, 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXXI. of Taz Lompon Reaver, 
Price 4s. 64. 


Also tne-Tittz and inxpex to Vol. XXXL, Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 195 (March) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Cortespondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editorot Tux Lowpon RzaDER, 534, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mannu- 
scripts, AS they are sent to us Toa panos snouid 
retain copies. 





Lontes: Pubiisned for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
4. Suita & Ca, 






